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NOTE 


Britannic Waives the Rules is based on the real-life experience of the author 
Michael Walsh who from March 1959 to January 1960 served as a deck rating on 
RMS Britannic. As far as memory recalls the names of characters depicted relate to 
real people. 


TRIBUTES OF MICHAEL WALSH 


MICHAEL WALSH storytelling and verse receives tributes from all over the 
world. Whilst all citations are equal the better-known contributors include Susan Lee, 
Women’s Editor, Liverpool Echo, Willy Russell (playwright Shirley Valentine, Blood 
Brothers), Colin Wilkinson Bluecoat Press, Liverpool. Frank Carlisle is held in the 
highest regard as a friend. 


“Your writing is worthy of the Pulitzer Prize.’ ~ Principal, Spanish International 
University. 


‘I was delighted to read your poetry on Liverpool and enjoyed it immensely.’ ~ 
Ken Dodd, Britain’s most loved entertainer. 


‘The archbishop (Liverpool) asked me to tell you how much he enjoyed the 
enclosed verse.’ ~ Graeme Brady, Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King. 


‘May I say well done? Your poems are brilliant and everyone who reads them will 
identify with most of them. I enjoyed them very much.’ ~ Barbara Noble, Co-founder 
Nobles of Liverpool. 


“You are doing for Liverpool what Robert Service did for the Yukon, 
immortalising it in a timeless way.’ ~ Bernard C. Cooper, Guild of Master Craftsmen. 


‘The poems are extremely interesting and make good reading, especially in the 
evening when returning from work.’ ~ Robert Burns, MD. (Mr Burns originator of 
Irish theme public houses). 


BIOGRAPHY 


MICHAEL WALSH traces his family’s Liverpool and Wirral roots back to 1865, 
the year his great grandmother arrived in the city from Ireland. His family 
background is Donegal, Wexford and Tipperary. Michael’s writing has been 
favourably compared to that of Robert Service, Nikolai Tolstoy, John le Carre and 
Rudyard Kipling. 

On leaving school in 1958 the 15-year-old spent three months at the Merchant 
Navy School for Sailors in Sharpness and during his years at sea, he was to visit and 
work in over 60 countries. With the Beatles, the Mersey Sound, and Liverpool FC 
putting Liverpool firmly on the world map it was a great time to be alive. 
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As a deck boy on the MV Britannic, Michael met boxing legend Dom Volante 
who befriended and mentored the Liverpool born writer and poet. Later, when ashore 
the bard daily delivered dairy products to Birkenhead born and bred football legend 
Dixie Dean. 

Michael’s affection for Wirral is well-known. In fact, Morning, the first of his 
1,500 plus poems was inspired by the dawn breaking over Higher Bebington. Michael 
married and lived and worked in Rock Ferry, Rock Park, Heath Lane, Lower 
Bebington and Dacre Hill. 

A consummate writer, Michael has provided news stories and weekly columns for 
numerous periodicals and global news media. These include The Barnes Review, The 
Lithuania Tribune, and a score or more British and Spanish periodicals. 

In 2011 he was awarded Writer of the Year by the Euro Weekly News Group (of 
newspapers). The Merseyside scribe is the author of 70 book titles and has ghosted 
many more book titles for new and established authors. 
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A REGISTERED CHARITY 


EURO WEEKLY NEWS columnist Mike 
Walsh has had one of his books named in 
the Top 100 by online retall giant Amazon. 

“Al I Ask is a Tall Ship,’ the picture-poetry 
102-page chronide of life as a Liverpool 
sailor, has been nominated by Amazon 
Books to be included in their Best Books of 
2014.’ Chosen by a 100 member fraternity 
of Amazon editors, the award is presented 
oniy to new book tities that have best 
seller potential for content, quality 
and price, 

The key to success was the 
book's imaginative compilation of 
illustrated first-class poetry. 

Liverpool bom, Mike who lives 
on the Costa Blanca, says "All 1 Ask 
is a Tall Ship’ reflects life as a 
Liverpool 


sailor through Beatles era Liverpool 

Encouraged to write by his father Paddy, 
associate and friend of war correspondent 
Emest Hemingway and Irish playwright 
Sean O'Casey, Mike has earlier taken 
Liverpool by storm with poetry collections. 

In 1999, Mike's 3,000 print-run of "A Sea 
Veneer of Liverpool’ and. ‘Believin’ of 
Uverpool,' sold out in weeks. His mother, 
Kathleen, a friend of Spanish 
revolutionary ‘La Pasionaria,’ 
honed his gifts as a poet. 

‘Al L Ask is a Tall Ship’ is Mike's 
seventh of nine poetry 
anthologies. He has a worldwide 
fan base and Is a ghost-writer 
and journalist by profession. 

People can find out more by 
looking up Amazon Editors’ 
Favourite Books of 
the Year. 


From 1999 — 2000 his poetry collections were selling more quickly than the 
published verse of any other contemporary poet. In Liverpool alone, 3,000 copies of 
A Sea Veneer of Merseyside and Believing of Liverpool (first edition) were snapped 
up in weeks. 


The successful author re-entered the publishing world as a writer of romantic 
fiction. A Leopard in Liverpool was his first successful novel. His experiences as a 
world-travelling wanderer, whose familiarity with Africa and its violent history he 
was part of, brought the characters and their darkest deeds to real life. 

The Leopard’s success was enough to inspire the award-winning journalist to pen 
The Leaving of Liverpool. The title is an illustrated autobiographical chronicle of his 
life and colourful experiences as a British Merchant Navy seaman in the 1950s and 
1960s. 


Related Seafaring books: Untold Sagas of the Sea Volume I, II, II and IV. All I 
ask is a Tall Ship: A Liverpool Sailor’s Odyssey in pictures and evocative verse. 
Michael’s work in Liverpool alone 3,000 copies of now out of print collections 
cleared the shelves within weeks. Most are here reprinted in earn top revues. 

Michael turned his writing talents to penning The Stigma Enigma, the second of 
his city-vigilante thrillers. In the storyline, he has put to good use many of the 
penman’s page-turning tricks that made A Leopard in Liverpool such a runaway 
success. The Souls Meet is his fourth Merseyside theme book title; a head-swimming 
mix of the supernatural and the love that dare not speak its name. 

Destined to be a best-seller with film and television potential, The Dovetails is a 

tender and expressive romantic story of Gareth and his two ladies and their ménage a 
trois lifestyle. The entertaining and engaging interludes are accompanied by risqué 
humour and naughty incidents. A reader writes, ‘I thoroughly enjoyed it. I am feeling 
rather hot’. 
Aware of the trailblazing potential of The Dovetails the new genre novelist wasted no 
time in putting pen to paper. The result was Sex Fest at Tiffany’s. Buoyed by his 
success and to meet the increasing demand for his gripping style as a storyteller he 
has now published Phantom of Ophelia by Michael Walsh. 
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To Patrick my father and my dear mother Kathleen for encouraging my love of 
adventure, literature, writing and poetry. To my wife who empathises so well and 
without whom this book could never have been published. Last but not least I express 
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READERS INVITATION 


BRITANNIC WAIVES THE RULES Michael Walsh. The last of the White Star 
Liners (1845-1960). The epic company’s last deck boy vividly recalls the liner’s most 
exciting events and interesting crew members up to its final voyage. New York’s 
Hell’s Kitchen, roustabouts, outstanding officers, near tragedies, fist-fights and the 
glamour end of a vanished era. Fully illustrated. 

READ FREE saves you from paying the book’s cover price. Michael will send you 
his bank-to-bank details if you wish to voluntarily transfer or ZELLE a gift tip or 
make a standing order for as little as £10. Contact Michael euroman_uk @ yahoo.co.uk 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Deck Boy who Made History 


Michael Walsh as a deck boy at the fo’cs’le bell of MV Britannic whilst moored at 
New York’s Pier 92. At just 16-years of age he was co-opted to lead the junior 
seamen’s gang of toughies touring the bars and saloons of Hell’s Kitchen situated on 
Manhatton’s West Side. 

When in 1959 Michael Walsh was offered a deck boy’s job on the MV Britannic it 
never entered his head that he had been chosen by fate to be the final link in an ocean- 
going epic. 

Fresh out of sea training school the 16-year-old cadet leaning slightly forward 
placed his signature on the ship’s articles. Returning the pen to the ship’s officer he 
thus became the last deck boy on the last ocean liner in the colours of the White Star 
Line. 
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From the liner’s rain-soaked mooring at Liverpool’s Pier Head, he could see 
Albion House. The former head office of the Oceanic Steamship Company otherwise 
known as the White Star Line. In 1912, from the building’s windows were tossed 
scrawled notes bearing the names of survivors from the RMS Titanic catastrophe. It 
was a crude way to inform wailing relatives but Albion House those fateful days was 
besieged by hysterical people. 
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Still standing today Albion House HQ of White Star Line from which building’s 
windows were thrown scraps of paper with the names of survivors from the RMS 
Titanic catastrophe were thrown to hysterical crowds below. 

Albion House remains today as it did then but the MV Britannic, the last of the 
company’s great ocean liners has since gone to the scrapyards. 

When on New Year’s Eve, the deck boy now a Junior Ordinary Seaman (JOS) 
signed off the Britannic it had completed its final transatlantic regular voyage after 
three decades of service. 

During his 10 months as a rating on the RMS Britannic ~ the liner was licenced to 
carry Royal Mail, Michael had acquired his Steering Ticket and his Lifeboat Ticket. 

Life on board for Michael and other of the ship’s crew was far from routine. Under 
officer’s orders he had risked the wrath of the gods by literally skimming at full speed 
the Irish coast; an equivalent to a pilot flying under Tower Bridge. He had also sliced 
an Atlantic whale in half, had fought with bare knuckles, and been befriended by 
legends of the liner. 

The audacious and precocious ship’s rating earned a reputation as a gang leader in 
the notoriously tough Hell’s Kitchen situated on the West Side of Manhattan. He was 
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mentored by Bosun’s Mate the Manxman Joe Kieg who routinely decked the toughest 
seamen as they drank in waterfront saloons. He had watched aghast as the same 
buccaneering bosun smashed to pulp a notorious fighting cook whilst the Cunard’s 
Commodore and liner’s captain looked on and then looked away. 

Was it a good time to be alive? Michael Walsh smiles: ‘Just being alive was 
enough.’ 

The great liners and the golden days of oceangoing superliners are now gone as 
have their crews and they have taken their stories with them. For this reason, the 
recollections of one of the last and indeed possibly the last living witness to tell his 
story is a last testament to the White Star Line. 

The famous and for some infamous shipping line had endured the worst maritime 
disasters in history at the time. The White Star Line had grown rich carrying 
prospectors to the Australian and Yukon gold rushes. 

The MV Britannic had sailed across the graves of mariners, shipwrecks and the 
last resting place of the ill-fated RMS Titanic. In his true story, the appropriately titled 
BRITANNIC WAIVES THE RULES, Michael Walsh has penned a very fitting 
tribute to the one shipping line that made history more than did any other shipping 
company. 


E M.V."BRITANNIC”’- 27000 TONS 
LIVERPOOL e COBH 7o BOSTON eNEW YORK 


WHITE STAR LINE 


CHAPTER ONE 
A British Seaman is Born 


OO EE IO 


The author as a 16-year-old cadet at the National Seat Training School, Sharpness, 
Gloucestershire. 


The rain was coming down in stair rods as Michael Walsh after looking upwards 
in vain for a break in the battleship grey clouds made a dash across the Goree Strand 
to the Liverpool Sailors Home situated opposite the Shipping Federation. The 16- 
year-old recently trained deck boy minutes earlier had emerged from the offices of the 
Shipping Federation seamen’s employment centre on Mann Island. 

Held firmly in the young seaman’s hand was his blue Seaman’s Certificate of 
Discharge. More documents would follow in due course. These would include his 
Seaman’s Identity Card from Cornhill, ship’s Steering Ticket, Lifeboatman’s Ticket 
and occasionally added paperwork setting out his status as a deck rating. 

For now, and for the following nine months Michael Walsh would be classified as 
a deck boy. Well, one has to start off somewhere and it was, he supposed, better than 
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being a cabin boy. Mind you, there was more than one British admiral whose career 
had started as a cabin or deck boy so best not to be judgemental. 

Legging it in great strides across Liverpool’s waterfront esplanade was intended to 
avoid getting a soaking. It was a futile attempt. Dripping wet, he made it into the 
foyer of Jamaica House where was situated the Mersey Mission to Seafarers. 
Avoiding the main entrance, Michael changed tack and disappeared through the glass 
doors of the Seafarers Club. Some knew it as The Flying Angel but a rose by any 
other name is still a rose. 

The young seaman’s bedraggled appearance hardly raised a glance from the inn’s 
mostly Cunard Yank seamen scattered along the long bar on the left. As he purchased 
a beer a few young seamen not much older than himself were gathered around the 
jukebox. 

Michael quickly recognised his fellow cadet Barry who had also completed his 12- 
week seaman’s training course in Sharpness in Gloucestershire. The young 
Liverpudlian was glad he wasn’t from Birmingham. At least being Liverpool born and 
bred, Michael Walsh was on home ground. A shipping company’s office or seaman’s 
employment centre in any city situated far from the coast would be rare as rocking 
horse shit. 


Far from being the entire fleet a few Cunard liners in the 1950s 


‘Did you get anything,’ his fellow cadet asked as he pressed a shilling into the juke 
box’s coin aperture. 

‘The Britannic. I sign on tomorrow morning,’ Michael replied. ‘You, what about 
you, Barry?’ 

‘I got a Cunarder too, mate. The Sylvania and I signed the articles this morning.’ 
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Michael smiled. The youngster knew well the ships that sailed out of the Second 
City of the Empire. His fellow deck boy’s liner was one of four identical Cunard 
passenger liners on the Liverpool to New York passage. In addition to the Sylvania, 
there was also the Carinthia, Saxonia and Ivernia. 

‘So, you got a bed for tonight then?’ 

“A bunk,’ Barry reminded his friend. “There’s a few of us in there; I think six 
bunks but it could be eight. What about yours, Michael?’ 

‘I haven’t the foggiest, Barry. I haven’t been on board yet. I will find out 
tomorrow. Tonight, I will be sleeping at my mum’s.’ 

‘Lucky bastard. I had to stay here in the Sailor’s Home for two nights before I 
went over to the Shipping Federation. I should have gone as soon as I got into 
Liverpool I suppose.’ 

‘Then you could have stayed at ours if I had known,’ Michael smiled. “What you 
playing?’ 

‘Elvis Presley, One Night with you.’ 

“My favourite,’ Michael smiled. ‘Bring your beer over here.’ 

The two untried cadets found a table close to the bar. Amidst a general hubbub of 
seamen’s banter the two friends caught up on events since they and many others had 
completed their 12-week course. Michael and Barry afterwards parted company at 
Birmingham New Street railway station. Barry said it was good to see his mum and 
dad again adding that he and his older brother had celebrated with a beer or two. 


Training Camp, Sharpness. Docks 


Sea Training Camp, Sharpness Docks, Gloucestershire 
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Michael, that day was in a pensive mood and more subdued than his high-spirited 
mate. Life since leaving school a year earlier had been a little uncertain. Accompanied 
by his mother, Michael had visited the Shipping Federation’s Sea Cadet recruitment 
office. He sat silently as his mum had explained her son’s wish to take up a career as a 
seaman in the British Merchant Navy. 

There, all had been explained, her questions were asked and they were politely 
answered. Michael had been weighed up — literally and was found to be a little over 
12 stone or 80 kg. Michael stood at 5°10” and his chest measurements were taken. 

Disappointingly, for some reason, a decision to set in motion the training 
procedure had not been taken at that first meeting. His mother later explained to her 
teenage son that his chest measured 32.5” inches whilst the minimum requirement 
was 33”. 

‘Give it another month or two,’ his mum reassuringly suggested. ‘The navy isn’t 
going anywhere.’ 

‘I thought it was mum. It is the reason for my wanting to go to sea.’ 

His mother smiled at her son’s take on her words. 

It was later on in life that Michael Walsh realised that the reason for the delay was 
because his mum had got cold feet. Burdened with the thought that her son was being 
headstrong, his single mother Kathleen wanted a little more time for him to decide if 
the life of a seaman was really for him. 

For the next few months, Michael worked in the packing department of a small 
engineering firm in Endbutt Lane, Crosby. It was at Blackwell’s Engineering Co Ltd 
that he became friendly with and close to Norah. Soon to be a GI bride, she and 
Michael who worked in the same department would soon part company. 

Time passed and set on going to sea as a deck rating a second visit was paid to the 
Shipping Federation. Finally, 12-months on from leaving Crosby Road Secondary 
Modern School, notional fees were paid, the paperwork completed and documents 
were exchanged. 

“There you go, son. I can’t tell you when precisely but you will receive a letter 
from the National Sea Training School in Gloucestershire. 

‘In the letter, you will find your travel voucher and the information you need to 
register as a cadet at the school. There you will be kitted out. You will be supplied 
with a uniform, kitbag, your toilet requirements. You will be assigned with others to 
your hut and you can take things from there. By the way, your course lasts 12 weeks. 
Good wishes,’ the clerk smiled as his latest recruit accompanied by his mother got up 
from the seats and bid him farewell. 

The call to yardarms came. On a cold January day in 1959, Michael, again 
accompanied by his mother caught first a bus to the city’s Skelhorne Street Bus 
Station and mother and son then walked to the nearby Liverpool’s Lime Street Station 
platform where his multi-carriage steam train was waiting. 

With feigned amusement, his mother sang the words of the famous Liverpool 
song. ‘Oh, dirty Maggie May they have taken her away and she’ll never walk down 
Lime Street anymore.’ 

His mother’s humour was lost on the lad. Picking up his barrel bag he gave his 
mother one final hug, turned on his heel and disappeared into the melee of coming 
and going passengers. Michael did turn around to wave a last goodbye but by then he 
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could no longer see his mother. 

Deafened by the train station’s clamour against a backdrop of train whistles and 
hissing white steam, his nostrils breathing in the distinctive smell of burning coal 
fires, Michael boarded his train. Soon after he found himself a seat in a carriage 
compartment the steam locomotive hauling a score of carriages noisily pulled out of 
Lime Street station and edged its way through the great tunnels and arches of the 
Edge Hill rail approaches. 

Shyly, Michael smiled at two or three other passengers who would share his 
compartment on the journey to and through the Midlands. At Birmingham New Street 
Station, the soon to be sea cadet would hopefully meet other novice seafarers who 
would join the same train as it journeyed to Gloucester where trains would be 
changed. 

From Gloucester, he and others if there were to be any others, would complete the 
last stage on a local steam train to Sharpness. The town, which ironically few sea 
cadets during their course would ever visit is situated on a canal leading to the River 
Severn. 


Sea Cadets at the Vindicatrix 1959 


Later, as his train pulled into Birmingham’s New Street Station, Michael identified 
two or three teenagers whose appearance suggested they were to be his companions 
on the final leg of their journey to the Sea Training School. The young Liverpudlian 
was right and after identifying themselves the three settled into a mood of speculation. 
‘Do you remember us meeting up at New Street Station, Barry?’ 

“Yes, it was great, wasn’t it? Joe Blakely was with us but I haven’t seen him since.’ 
Assuring him that they would meet their cadet friend as he was to sail out of 
Liverpool the two lads chatted about their hopes and wisely left their fears outside the 
doors of the Flying Angel’s Mission to Seamen. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Michael prepares for his first voyage as a seaman 


The Three Graces on Liverpool’s iconic waterfront: Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, Cunard Building and Royal Liver Building. 


Looking cool in the polo neck sweater 
Michael Walsh a typical Cunard Yank 1959 
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A little over 12 weeks later and within a day or so of arriving back at his Liverpool 
home Michael Walsh must sign on at the Shipping Federation’s employment office is 
colloquially known as ‘the pool’. There, he would present his documents including 
his bright as a soldier’s button new Discharge Book. A Shipping Federation clerk 
would pore over the registrar of available ships on his desk. He would then give the 
unemployed seaman at the counter a choice of vessels. It seemed a little like the 
choice of holiday destination offered by any of the city’s travel agents one will 
discover scattered along Church Street: 

“We have two weeks in Crete or perhaps you might find a fortnight in Benidorm 
preferable? Oh, I see we also have an all-in vacancy at Marmaris.’ 

“Where is Marmaris.’ 

“Turkey!” 

‘Sounds good. I'll take it.’ 

The difference was that at the seamen’s pool the destinations tended to be further 
away and were often far more exotic. Oh yes, the ‘holidays’ on departing vessels last 
longer but you do get paid for them. Sure, you had to work your passage and there 
would be no chambermaid to pick up after you. But at the seaman’s pool, you did 
have a choice of ships. For those seamen who were already sea wise one had a pretty 
good idea of where your choice of vessel was destined and the period you would be 
away from your home port. 

Michael later recalled a conversation with an old salt who recalled his visits to the 
seamen’s pool at Liverpool’s Mann Island. 

“The door on the left side of the pool opened to a large room with a long counter 
that was covered with wire mesh to keep some characters from attacking the staff if 
they got a bad deal from the last ship or if they were denied a job. If a person after his 
documents passed muster, he got approval and they would open the turnstile to the 
next room. 

Sometimes, if the clerk was distracted, we could fall to the floor and slip under the 
turnstile into the inner room. In that office, there was a counter for each department, 
firemen, caterers and deck ratings. At the desks were clerks who gave out assignments 
or stated the number of people the shipowner needed for each vessel. 

These men were legends at the time. 

Mr Repp, Mr. Griffiths, Mr Slater, Mr Deakin, and so on. Standing there, you had 
to learn to read the names of the ships in the employment register upside down to see 
what ship's name he wrote on the page. It helped if you knew which ships were good 
and which ones you should stay away from. 

If Mr Repp or Mr Griffiths called your name you braced. The old salts knew when 
any of these clerks called out your name, he had a bad ship for you. Sometimes Mr 
Repp would hold his hand over the bottom of the page where he had good 
assignments set aside for his favourites. The trick was to discover which ships he was 
hiding. 

If you were given a ship, he would give you a slip inviting you to be medically 
examined by the doctor, after which you would go into the next room. The doctor's 
assistant would call you in. The in-between seaman would unfasten his belt and drop 
whatever he was wearing at the time. The medical man whilst holding the seaman’s 
right groin would say, ‘Cough,’ then your left groin and again tell you to cough. 
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Some went through the procedure just by looking to see if your balls bounced, 
which is what we were told by older salts. A doctor in later years suggested the 
‘medical’ test was to discover if you had a hernia or lacked such an ailment. 

Then it would be, ‘Open your mouth.’ 

This was to see if you had teeth or gum problems like gingivitis or periodontitis. 

‘Okay, you'll fit,’ he'd say and sign the form. Taking the slip, you were then free to 
go. Go where? To your choice of vessel. The clerk would have informed you where 
exactly your vessel was moored and was to be your home for the next weeks, months 
or years. 

Completely new to the experience of being offered a choice of ships and ill- 
informed of ships and their destinations Michael Walsh had simply accepted the 
proffered White Star Liner RMS MV Britannic. The Cunard liner would be sailing the 
following evening and he would need to sign the Articles at 10 am the following 
morning. 

With the hugs of his mother still warming body and soul, the novice sailor after 
caught a bus to Bootle’s Gladstone Dock a couple of miles distant. There, he caught 
the first available Liverpool-bound overhead train to the Pier Head station where the 
RMS Britannic was moored. 

Everything seemed surreal. The previous afternoon, after taking his leave of Barry 
and wishing his Birmingham chum good wishes, Michael had quietly closed the door 
of his family home on Waterloo Road. 

Just 200 metres away from his home was to be found the beaches from where one 
could see the River Mersey’s approaches. From such a vantage point many strollers 
liked to watch the coming and going of vessels of many other flags sailing in and out 
of the Liverpool and Wirral dock systems. 

In the far distance, one could make out the Mersey Bar and lightship where the 
river’s channel flowed across Mockbeggar Sands and out into the reaches of St. 
George’s channel. 


A Cunard liner close-up shot of one of the Cunard queens on the River Mersey off 
Crosby beach. 
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As a youngster, Michael had been taken by his parents to Ireland on the Liverpool 
to Dublin ferries. His recollections were of seasickness and a rough night sleeping on 
a hard uncomfortable deckchair with only a blanket to keep body and soul together. 
He reasoned that he must have been quite young at the time. The novice seaman 
recalled the experience of sailing down a channel that on either side appeared to be a 
forest of masts of wrecked ships lying in the shallow estuary waters. 

‘Submarines and sea mines sunk them,’ his mother had explained. Along the 
beaches to the rear of his Waterloo home were still set many anti-tank traps to prevent 
a German invasion by sea. Also evident were gun placements in concrete blockhouses 
in which children played. 

From the beginning of the 20th century, it was said that the Merseyside Maritime 
Board was responsible for a lock, dock and pier system said to be the longest in the 
world. The system of quays, locks and docks, the warehouses too could be seen from 
outer space. Who said so? Possibly the Russians who two years earlier in 1957 had 
launched Sputnik, the world’s first space satellite. Did it matter much, Michael 
pondered as late that afternoon his young eyes scanned the Mersey estuary as he 
watched the vessels coming and going. 

Suspended in a world of his own the yet to be tested sea cadet pondered on the 
good or bad fortune that awaited one of England’s youngest Jack Tar seamen. 

The following afternoon MV Britannic, the last of the White Star Line’s great 
passenger liners would be outward bound for New York on this very same stretch of 
river. On this occasion, Michael Walsh would be a crew member of a vessel built for 
the company famous for its iconic fleet and once owner of the ill-fated RMS Titanic, 
which had sunk in 1912 after colliding with an iceberg off Nantucket Sound. 

It seemed to Michael unreal that he too would be a deck rating on a White Star 
liner following the same course as the unfortunate liner less than fifty years earlier. 
Michael’s mother who had facilitated his so far passage through the Merchant Navy’s 
training process had been 18-months old when the doomed RMS Titanic had kept its 
date with the seabed of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Michael’s mother in a reflective moment years later told her son that her heart was 
quaking at the thought of her second eldest setting out on his first voyage. 

‘I went to the corner of our road, Michael. I waited and I watched as the Britannic 
appeared. It was passing the Seaforth lighthouse. As it passed our home, I threw my 
apron over my head and I wept for you, my son.’ 


CHAPTER THREE 
Michael’s date with destiny 


Michael shrugged had off his date with destiny with an air of resignation. That 
night, for the last time until goodness knows when the teen slept well. The following 
morning, helped by his mum, a pensive but determined Michael packed his kitbag and 
a few other helpful items provided at the end of his sea training course at the 
Vindicatrix National Sea Training School. 

During his four-mile train ride on Liverpool’s Overhead Railway dubbed ‘the 
dockers’ umbrella’, the cadet seaman read again the inside first page of his Discharge 
Book. It sure read like the dog’s bollocks, he thought to himself. 
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Robert (left) a sea cadet and the author, Michael Walsh, both from Liverpool 


“You are informed that this continuous certificate should be produced and handed 
to the Superintendent or Consul when signing Articles of Agreement so the 
engagement column may be filled in and the certificate given into the safekeeping of 
the (ship’s captain) master. 

‘Should you desert or fail to join, your book will be left with the Superintendent or 
Consul of the port where you left the ship, who will retain it for a fortnight from the 
date of the vessel’s leaving, at the end of which time it will be forwarded to the 
Registrar of Shipping and Seamen, Cardiff.’ 

The finger-wagging continued to remind the Discharge Book’s owner, which was 
of course, Michael, ‘if you have wilfully or through misconduct, failed to join your 
ship the .....’ the Discharge Book would be held for such period as they think fit.’ 

In other words, if such should occur as jumping ship or being bodily discharged 
by several burly shipmates down the gangplank anywhere in the world you had 
verifiably ceased to exist as a seaman at least. If such declaration wasn’t ominous 
enough the last paragraph of the parable continued to its dreadful conclusion. 

‘Should you lose your book otherwise than by wreck.’ 

‘For fuck’s sake, by what,’ Michael asked himself. 

He read further: ‘You will not obtain a new one until your next discharge and a fee 
will be chargeable.’ 

Isn’t that just fucking great the teen silently said to himself as he shifted his 
bulging kit bag to the now vacant wooden slatted train seat in front of him. 

The ship gets wrecked on the bleak rocks of the Auckland Islands which is yet 
another of the world’s notorious ship cemeteries. His treasured and paid for Discharge 
Book is in the captain’s safe when his ship founders on the rocks. During the storm, 
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his precious document goes down with the captain and a few of his luckless 
shipmates. Then, as if misfortune had not been enough, if he ever made it back to 
Blighty, he would be charged for the document’s loss. 

His mother whatever misfortune befell him had always comforted him by saying 
said, ‘worse things happen at sea,’ as she put yet another plaster or bandage on a 
scuffed knee cap. 


There’s no arguing with that he thought as the rattling rickety train on the 
Overhead Railway first passed Gladstone Dock then on to Huskisson Dock and 
Sandhills Station. 

It must be said that at this time, the young seaman had yet to read the Ship’s 
Articles. These rules set out under maritime law must be securely posted on the 
bulkhead of any space used by the ship’s crew. Michael would later remember the 
chill as he read the detail of the standard Articles for all British Merchant Navy 
vessels. 

Dated either at the end of the 19" century or before the contract under which all 
British seamen were obligated set out minimum requirements for food, 
accommodation, discipline, mutiny, insubordination, working conditions etc. 

As far as Michael and other seamen were aware the conditions were so onerous 
that the conditions, fines, punishments and diets were little different from those 
suffered by the crew of the Blighty when captained by Captain Bligh; damn him. 
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if 
DELELE TTET 


Lien: 


The last stage leaving Europe: RMS Britannic moored at the floating landing stage, 
Liverpool. 


As his overhead railway train approached Liverpool’s waterfront and the spire of 
St. Nicholas the sailor’s church came into view, a glance down to the right of the 
train’s approach to the station was enough to observe the RMS Britannic moored at 
the Pier Head’s floating quays. From where he stood as he waited to alight his train, 
Michael could see how busy the Pier Head and floating landing stage was. 

The great liner was busy loading hundreds of passengers. Likewise, being loaded 
were goods delivered by delivery carts, vans and trucks gathered along the 
magnificent vessel’s approaches and gangways. There were several gangways in use 
and the liner’s derricks were being used to lift heavier goods onboard before the 
hatches were battened down. It was an impressive sight. 

At the ship’s stern fluttered the Blue Ensign. Michael was later to learn that when 
the blue ensign rather than the famous Red Ensign was flown it meant a percentage of 
the ship’s crew were ex or standby Royal Navy ratings. The RMS prefix to the liner’s 
name revealed that the Britannic was licenced to act as a carrier for the Royal Mail, 
hence Royal Mail Ship (RMS). Usually, the prefix MV (motor vessel) was enough. 

From the liner’s masthead fluttered both the Cunard and White Star Shipping 
Company’s pennants. Elsewhere there were other flags and bunting to be seen. 
Neither Michael nor his fellow cadets had paid much attention to the arts of 
semaphore and flag signalling which at the time had passed their sell-by dates. 

Sea cadets during their training had been taught Morse Code. The course had been 
in one ear and out the other with little between to stop it. Such lessons were still in the 
curriculum but times had changed and neither the school’s tutors nor the cadets 
considered them important for today’s deck ratings. 
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On their return from the 12-week course the cadets had been obliged to add to 
their knowledge at classrooms situated on the rarely visited upper storey of the 
Shipping Federation located at Mann Island. At these courses, Michael and other 
recruits laboured on learning parts of vessels, loading and unloading, rope types and 
purpose, tying knots and to each their purpose, reading the compass, putting the log’s 
rotator and frog out over the ship’s stern to give a ship’s speed or location bearing. 

During the lessons, there was much horseplay during which banter the course’s 
amiable training officers would tolerate. 

“You fuckers are laughing now,’ one ex-officer smiled. ‘But one fucking miserable 
day or likely night you little bastards are going to leave the watch and put out the log. 
By Christ I swear, you will wish you were back home in your comfy beds at home. 
Your mark my words,’ he added with a grin. Michael never forgot such riposte which 
just a year later would prove to be portentous. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The last of the White Star Liners 
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RMS Britannic 


With the feigned nonchalance of an old seafarer on his young shoulders, Michael 
picked up his sandy-coloured canvas kitbag, he alighted his train and after descending 
the steps to the Goree Piazza, he took one last look at the offices of the Shipping 
Federation across the road. 

In contrast to yesterday morning when he had crossed The Strand to the Seamen’s 
Mission to Seamen the skies that morning was partly clear. Rising from the fast- 
flowing Mersey tide were the distinctive aromas of the sea breezes. Breathing deeply, 
it was a salt-laden aroma. He thought the sea fragrance far preferable to anything 
bottled and sold in the city’s perfumeries. 
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Dodging through the passers-by scattered along the Pier Head the novice seaman 
with documents secure in his pocket walked briskly past the rear of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board’s imposing office building. The building when viewed from the 
River Mersey was the third edifice situated to the right of the Royal Liver and Cunard 
office buildings. 

Michael was to later learn that the MDHB office building had originally been 
designed by an 18"-century architect competing for the contract to build what is now 
The Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King. A close-runner, the entrant’s attempt 
was rejected but was snapped up instead by architects contracted to build the Mersey 
Docks & Harbour Board structure. 

As Michael’s route took him from The Strand to the Pier Head and Mersey Ferry 
floating quays, the teenager passed the imposing doors of the Cunard Building. 
Turning to his right, Michael could now see the monument to the engineers of the 
doomed RMS Titanic located on the Pier Head approaches to the Landing Stage. 

The original intention had been for placing a memorial dedicated to the passengers 
and crew of the lost liner. However, it was considered an insensitive inspiration. It 
simply wasn’t possible for passengers joining the great ocean liners moored at the 
floating stages to reach their vessel without passing close to the otherwise impressive 
memorial. For this reason, the monument to the unfortunate 52,000-ton RMS Titanic 
was dedicated to the liner’s engineers who had perished in the 1912 catastrophe that 
had claimed more than 1,500 lives. 

Now taking the floating roadway, a thrilling experience he had enjoyed since he 
was first able to walk, Michael with his kitbag weighing heavily on his shoulders 
adopted the sailor’s roll as he felt the rise and fall of the roadway beneath his feet. 

Reaching the base of the floating roadway and with hardly a pause, Michael set 
out along the lengthy floating stage to where he could clearly see several massive 
gangways reaching from the stage to the great receiving doors in the superstructure of 
the RMS Britannic. Other gangways led straight to the liner’s upper decks. It never 
occurred to him that the same loading bridges to and from the visiting liners had been 
used for decades. 

There was a likelihood that the passengers of the torpedoed RMS Lusitania and 
other liners destined to perish in war and peace had stepped lightly up these same 
heavy-timbered gangways. No time for sentiment, as Henry Ford surmised, ‘if it isn’t 
broke don’t fix it.’ 

After approaching an officer who was busy directing passengers to their respective 
gangways, Michael was told to use a particular gangway. This footway was used by 
crew members and those charged with the non-passenger activity. Reaching the top of 
the gangway, the young cadet seaman patiently waited his turn to speak with the 
officer delegated to check the paperwork of each boarding party and direct the 
superliner’s boarders appropriately. 

“Welcome lad,’ he was cheerily greeted. After showing the officer his discharge 
book, Michael was directed to a small queue of seamen waiting to sign the ship’s 
Articles. Again, his documents were scanned and he signed on the dotted line. 

A small act indeed but it was a symbolic moment. From that moment on Michael 
Walsh was a ship’s rating. It was the end of a road and the beginning of a life that had 
begun when he was about 8-years of age. 
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Britannic, the Atlantic superliner occasionally took passengers on Mediterranean 
cruises. Here in 1951, MV Britannic visits Haifa in Israel. 


“What are you going to be when you grow up, laddie?’ 

‘I am going to be a sailor, sir.’ 

“Then, you have made a good choice,’ the passer-by on Bootle’s Knowsley Road 
had smiled. 

That small insignificant incident half his life away was now a reality eight years 
later. 

Michael was directed to the deck ratings quarters located in the giant liner’s bow 
section. To say he was impressed would be the understatement of the decade. Even at 
such an early stage of his career, there was much more for him to be awe-struck with. 
Finding his way to and into the ship’s quarters was in itself easy enough. Meeting 
several other seamen, Michael was again welcomed. 

“You’ve got a choice of two cabins, mate,’ one of his new shipmates told him. 

The seaman pointed him in the right direction and the newbie Jack Tar then peered 
in both cabins. After stumbling by mistake into a large cabin used for storing 
hundreds of bright orange kapok-filled lifesaving vests, Michael randomly decided on 
a cabin without having any clear idea of why he had decided on it. 

Furthermore, Michael had no idea who he would be sharing the cabin with. This is 
the nature of the seafarer’s trade; strangers on a Wednesday and Board of Trade 
Compulsory Companions on the Thursday, seamen would be living, sleeping and 
working together as a family in confined spaces for months at a time. 
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An eight-year-old Jack Tar on his father’s right. 


From recollection, each of the crew’s cabins would be home for a total of four 
seamen. The now official deck boy Michael Walsh selected the upper bunk opposite 
the door leading to the corridor leading to the fo’c’sle ladder and the ship’s foredeck. 
He had little choice in the matter for the other three bunks were already home to 
shipmates’ bags and belongings. There were four lockers three of which were clearly 
in use. 

It was while he was unpacking his kitbag and placing his belongings in the empty 
one of the four lockers and drawers a couple of young seamen arrived. Greetings were 
exchanged, hands were shaken followed by brief introductions. Sharing his cabin was 
Mike Smith from Wrexham and Paul from Manchester would soon be joined by a 
deck boy from St Helens. 

Some of the information learnt he was already familiar with. That very evening 
the RMS Britannic would slip its moorings. Then, pushed and pulled by tugs with 
their towing lines already on-board the great liner’s aft and foredecks, the last of the 
White Star Line’s vessels would manoeuvre out into the middle of the tidal River 
Mersey. At this point, the massive turbines of the largest vessel to sail routinely into 
the Port of Liverpool would be churning and the superliner would be sailing under her 
own steam. 

Founded 150 years earlier White Star ships tended to take the podium when 
shipping disasters came to the fore of conversations. Apart from the dreadful loss of 
the RMS Titanic in 1912, there were the earlier notorious sea disasters. 

Never forgotten the fateful end of the Atlantic which founded on the rocky 
escarpments of Nova Scotia in Canada in 1873. The appalling deaths of around 535 
passengers and crew at the time was the worst maritime disaster in history. It 
remained so until the French liner, La Bourgogne after striking a British vessel, again 
near the coasts of Nova Scotia taking 549 passengers and crew to their undersea 
cemetery. 
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A Blue Funnel liner (Alfred Holt and Company) manoeuvres in the River Mersey 


Another of the White Star Line’s calamitous losses was the sinking of the RHMS 
Britannic in 1916 in the Mediterranean after the liner struck a German laid sea mine. 

The names of all White Star Shipping Lines vessels end in ‘ic’. The names of 
Cunard ships end in ‘ia’. Hence Olympic, Britannic and Lusitania and Carinthia etc. 


READERS INVITATION 


BRITANNIC WAIVES THE RULES Michael Walsh. The last of the White Star 
Liners (1845-1960). The epic company’s last deck boy vividly recalls the liner’s most 
exciting events and interesting crew members up to its final voyage. New York’s 
Hell’s Kitchen, roustabouts, outstanding officers, near tragedies, fist-fights and the 
glamour end of a vanished era. Fully illustrated. 

READ FREE saves you from paying the book’s cover price. Michael will send you 
his bank-to-bank details if you wish to voluntarily transfer or ZELLE a gift tip or 
make a standing order for as little as £10. Contact Michael euroman_uk @ yahoo.co.uk 


CHAPTER FIVE 
The Leaving of Liverpool 


As the MV Britannic would be leaving Liverpool in a few hours’ time there was 
little time for Michael to familiarise himself with the vessel’s routine. Already, 
gangways on the landing stage were being hauled away from the ship’s sides and 
great doors in her superstructure would be secured. Far below the ship’s decks, the 
activity on the floating landing stage was becoming quieter. The last of the passengers 
were now aboard and settling in their cabins. 
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There was much activity in the vessel’s wheelhouse and an air of preparation was 
apparent. The great liner’s impressive diesel engines had been tested whilst the vessel 
was moored. Accompanied by the other deck boys and junior ordinary seamen 
Michael was sharing with the teen briefly became acquainted with several of the 
liner’s quartermasters. The petty officers were charged with steering the ship, policing 
the vessel, they were trained in fire prevention duties. The quartermasters took the 
lead in the event of any misfortune such as a fire breaking out or a collision occurring. 

The now signed-up novice deck boy was soon to meet Joe Kieg the bosun’s mate. 
A giant of a man, Joe was notorious as a bare-knuckle fighter. Joe was a Manxman 
who scared the living daylights out of the liner’s deck ratings. Indeed, Kieg was 
notoriously sinful and known to be the devil himself on every liner to dock at New 
York Piers 88 and 92. 


MV Britannic (L) MV Georgic (R) 


‘It’s okay,’ whispered Paul. ‘Joe has a soft spot for deck boys and Junior Ordinary 
Seamen (JOS). He’ll never harm us but he’! destroy anyone who does threaten us.’ 

Another by the name of Joe was the bar manager. This Joe too would become a 
mentor to Michael and the other rookie seamen. The cosy crewman’s bar below decks 
was known on all ships as The Pig and Whistle, a name often shortened to simply The 
Pig. 

Several older seamen he briefly met. These time-served Able-Bodied Seamen, 
hence the acronym AB, were just one status removed from the petty officer rating 
known as the bosun’s mate or bosun. The bosun, and on much larger vessels the 
bosun’s mate were basically the deck crew’s bosses. The bosun and his mate acted as 
a conduit between the vessel’s bridge and the deckies. 

Time flew and eventide quickly ebbed and flowed in the direction of what 
appeared to be a star-studded departure from the seaport most loved and remembered 
by the world of three centuries of British, Irish and European emigrants. 
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The Leaving of Liverpool 


Farewell to you, my own true love, 
Iam going far away, 
Iam bound for California, 
A place I know right well. 


So, fare thee well, my own true love, 
When I return united, we will be, 
It's not the leaving of Liverpool that's grieves me, 

But my darling when I think of thee. 

I have signed on a Yankee Clipper ship, 

Davy Crockett is her name, 

And the Captain's name is Burgess, 

And they say that she's a floating Hell. 


I have sailed with Burgess once before, 
And I think I know him well, 
If a man's a sailor, he can get along, 
Tf not, then he's sure in Hell. 


Oh, the ship is in the harbour, love, 
And I wish I could remain, 
For I know it will be a long, long time, 
Before I see you again. 
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For two centuries the Port of Liverpool served as the final port of departure for 
millions of emigrants who wanted only to escape the poverty and wars, the 
repressions of post-Napoleonic Europe and Russia. 

Countless millions had opened up new lives for themselves and their heirs in the 
North and South Americas and from other ports bound for South and West Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. Following the footsteps of countless troops and colonists 
bound for the British Empire’s colonies were indentured slaves, returning prisoners of 
war since the Napoleonic wars and each war’s displaced persons. In fact, the 
dungeons in which French prisoners of war were held are still evident in Liverpool. 
However, the cells cannot be accessed. Much of the Liverpool dock walls were built 
by French prisoners of war. 

It seemed to Michael that Liverpool was the birth canal of the White world’s 
diaspora. Wherever he was to sail during his seagoing career he would chat to 
descendants of emigrants and pioneers who had departed Europe via Liverpool 
centuries earlier. It seemed to him that every American could relate to the young 
sailor’s home city. Without exception, the mere mention of Liverpool was enough to 
broaden any smile from ear to ear. 

Later, whilst poring over a map of the British Isles, he thought it uncanny how 
closely the River Mersey throughout its length resembled a female uterus. Was it for 
this reason that Liverpool became known as the birth canal for the European world’s 
diaspora? 


BLOW THE MAN DOWN 


Oh, blow the man down, bullies, blow the man down, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
Oh, blow the man down, bullies, blow him away, 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


As I was a walking down Paradise Street, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
A pretty young damsel I chanced for to meet. 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


She was round in the counter and bluff in the bow, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
So I took in all sail and cried, ‘Way enough now. 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


So, I tailed her my flipper and took her in tow, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
And yardarm to yardarm away we did go. 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 
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But as we were going, she said unto me, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
“There’s a spanking full-rigger just ready for sea.” 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


But as soon as that packet was clear of the bar, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
The mate knocked me down with the end of a spar. 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


It’s starboard and larboard on deck you will sprawl, 
Way aye, blow the man down, 
For Kicking Jack Williams commands the Black Ball. 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


So, I give you fair warning before we belay, 
Way aye, blow the man down. 
Don’t ever take head of what pretty girls say. 
Give me some time to blow the man down! 


The locations and the sentiments were well known to Liverpool seamen for centuries. 
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Liverpool’s Baltic Fleet Pub where many a sea shanty and poignant sailor’s ballad 
was sung to the backdrop of the drinking house’s unofficial choir. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
First odyssey of a young adventurer 


Every sensation, everything seen, touched and breathed was a new experience to 
the novice sailor starting out on his first voyage. After its crew released the lines from 
the Alexandra tug boats the RMS Britannic was underway and would cautiously 
follow an outward-bound channel between the River Mersey’s red, green and white 
mostly blinking lights of the river’s buoys. According to availability, the port’s Rea 
Tugs were sometimes used. 

After passing the Wirral Peninsular on the liner’s port (left) side and with 
Gladstone Dock on its starboard (right) side the liner with its two distinctive black 
and buff-coloured White Star colours funnels would steer for the Mersey Bar lightship 
before entering St George’s Channel and overnight making its way on a southwards 
course through the Irish Sea. 

Michael was not entirely unfamiliar with the passing seascape and the twinkling 
lights of the River Mersey’s shorelines. How often he had caught a ferry from 
Liverpool’s Landing Stage to Birkenhead Woodside, Wallasey and New Brighton 
quays. 

Being a Liverpudlian, he knew both sides of the river. During daytime arrivals and 
departures returning on a ferry from the Isle of Man, Llandudno and Ireland he would 
eagerly look out over the sea for the Norman-style St James Church situated on 
Waterloo Road, Waterloo the Liverpool suburb. Easily identified it, he knew that 
situated just 200 metres from the church’s tower was his family home. Everything 
else that evening of departure was new to the vessel’s newest deck boy. In fact, it 
wasn’t just the darkness of nightfall that obscured his views of the passing lights of 
the port. There was no possibility of the ship’s youngest seaman leaning on a taffrail 
as paying passengers might. 


View from the port wing of a liner’s bridge as it moors or departs Liverpool’s floating 
landing stage. 
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Just two hours earlier, as the liner’s deck crew tended to preparatory tasks as 
directed by Joe Kieg or they otherwise marked time the liner’s bells clanged and the 
RMS Britannic’s deck crew was ordered to stations. 


On another occasion it is up anchor as the liner pivots for her outward-bound 
voyage. MV Britannic was built with berths for 1,553 passengers: 504 cabin class, 
551 tourist class and 498 third class. The liner had a gymnasium, a swimming pool, 
and her cabin class dining saloon was in Louis XIV style. She had eight holds, one of 
which could carry unpackaged cars. 


‘Follow us, Michael,’ Paul called as several young seamen raced up the ship’s 
ladders and stairways to the upper foredeck. 

From that moment on everything happened at breakneck speed. Going with the 
flow and trying to make sense of things on the liner’s now dark foredeck, he and his 
young shipmates simply followed whatever orders they were given by the bosun’s 
mate or older seamen. 

Great Manilla ropes the size of a teen’s thighs used to hold the MV Britannic to 
the Landing Stage were released by shore workers far below in the darkness. Michael 
could hear clearly the splash as the great Manila ropes fell into the Mersey. From 
somewhere behind the departing vessel’s bridge and wheelhouse the liner’s two huge 
whistles sounded. He was later told that the ship’s whistles could be heard from a 
distance of 6 miles. 

‘Haul, Michael, pull the fucking thing,’ Paul bawled as joining other shipmates he 
hauled away at the greatest rope he had ever set eyes on up. Sodden with water it was 
no mean task to drag the fore lines and bowline up and out of the waters of the 
Mersey and onto the vessel’s foredeck. Here, the great ropes would be flaked out or 
coiled and lashed down until the vessel reached Pier 90-92 at New York’s Manhattan. 
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Manilla ropes fore, aft and bowlines were used to secure the MV Britannic to quays. 
Author Michael Walsh, Mike Smith (Wrexham) and shipmate from St. Helens, 
Lancashire. 


Sweating despite the cold night air, Michael gave his task the best he could offer. 
All around was clamour as the Britannic now free of the Landing State and due to the 
pulling, the pushing and shoving of the tugs manoeuvred into the middle of the river. 

Exhausted but exhilarated by the call to arms and the excitement, the new 
experiences, there was no time for a drop in Michael’s alertness until finally the 
vessel’s last tenuous hold on England was released. With a tooting of tug horns and a 
farewell blast from the great liner’s twin whistles situated on the vessel’s forward 
funnel, the MV Britannic was finally on its way to the United States. The super liner’s 
voyage would take seven or eight days and nights travelling at a speed of about 17 
knots or 20 mph. 

Gradually, the clamour and the turmoil on the vessel’s fore and aft decks subsided. 
After making everything ship-shape and Bristol fashion the on-stations crew left the 
ship’s fore and aft deck. As the MV Britannic voyaged past The Rock Lighthouse and 
the bright lights and fairgrounds still going strong at New Brighton, Michael glanced 
upwards towards the liner’s bridge. The novice could only imagine the fairy tale 
experience of being in such a great liner’s wheelhouse and especially at such an 
exciting time as docking or leaving a port. 

Michael Walsh wouldn’t have long to discover the ways and wherefores of any 
ship’s wheelhouse and especially that of the superliner. Over the next 10 months, the 
Britannic’s wheelhouse would more or less become his day and night sanctuary. 
There, he would get to know the high-tension experience of mooring in New York or 
Liverpool. One of the young seaman’s most memorable experiences was his being on 
the wheel during the liner’s approach to the River Mersey and up the river itself to the 
Pier Head landing stage. 
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Long before the internet and emails handwritten letters, now a dying art, was the 
usual form of writing to a loved one. Here, a Cunard Yank catches up on the mail that 
was delivered to his home while he was away at sea. 


‘Steady, port a little, steady, easy, starboard a little, steady’. 

Michael answered the pilot’s stream of instructions until he personally has been on 
the vessel’s wheel until stand-down was announced. 

Exhausted, the still high on adrenalin deckies crowded around the ladders and 
stairs leading from the upper decks to their accommodation. A glance at the ship’s 
clock as he passed by the Pig and Whistle told him the time was almost 1 am. 

Under full steam, the MV Britannic soon left the shore lights of the Wirral 
Peninsula. Far away to the seaboard port side, one would observe flashing lights from 
lighthouses. From somewhere in the crew’s quarters, he could hear The Folsom 
Prison Blues the Johnny Cash track. 

‘One of the lads has got a Dansette record player,’ Derek smiled. ‘By the way, you 
know what your duty is, Michael?’ 

‘Peggy.’ 

‘Easy enough until the captain’s inspection,’ Mike Smith grinned. ‘He is a pain in 
the fucking arse. Make sure everything including every dish in the mess is spotless. 
He misses nothing.’ 

The Peggy was often the duty given to a ship’s deck boy. Charged with looking 
after the deck crew’s mess he would ensure that the room set aside as the deck crew’s 
dining room was kept scrupulously clean. There were exceptions to the rule during 
the course of the passage but the rule was strictly followed immediately before the 
inspection by the ship’s captain and officers took place. Then, the previous few days 
shortcomings were put right until at least the inspection ordeal was over. 
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During the captain’s inspection, the crew’s cabins were also scrutinised. Bunks 
needed to be made neat and tidy. The deck, bulkheads (walls) and port, the furniture 
too was to be kept scrupulously clean. Each cabin’s interior might be scrutinised. 
Attention was given to keeping the deckhead girders (ceiling) free of dust. 

One ship’s captain was fond of secretly leaving a penny coin on the shelf of the 
overhead’s girder in a cabin. If on the following inspection the penny coin was still 
where he had left it then it suggested that the girder had not been dusted off. The 
outcome was that the sailor delegated to clean the cabin was given a good dusting 
down. 

The story goes that on one occasion, the ship’s captain stretched to retrieve the 
penny he had left on the girder shelf a week earlier. In its place, he discovered two 
ha’pennies. It isn’t known what the skipper said. Nor is it known if the cheeky culprit 
was ever exposed. 

In between times, the crew’s mess was a maelstrom of high jinks, low standards 
and crude language. Good-humoured banter was the watchword of the crew’s 
watering hole. The bar was much better managed and Joe the barman saw to that. 


Michael Walsh aboard one of the many ships he sailed on 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky. And all I ask is a 
tall ship and a star to sail her by. And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song, and white 
sails shaking, and a grey mist on the sea’s face, and a grey dawn breaking. 


Other seamen were tasked with duties as directed by the bosun’s mate. For this 
reason, Michael became acquainted with the Holy Stone. The deck scrubbing 
appliance was basically a primitive cleaning stone. At the end of a long pole was a 
band of metal holding a simple block of sandstone. Armed with his Holy Stone each 
seaman tediously pushed backwards and forwards the heavy stone as it scoured and 
cleaned the vessel’s wooden decks. 
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Perspiring as he pushed his stone back and forth Michael in his newly acquired 
navy-blue bell-bottom pants and upper vest with its huge three-striped collar was 
aware of the bemused stare of passengers watching the seamen go about their tasks. 

The weather on his first full day at sea was a world away from the climate he was 
used to in Liverpool. As the liner approached the Atlantic on its route to Cobh (Cork) 
in the Irish Republic the air was cool and the wind flirtatious. 

Having given up trying to keep his seaman’s hat with its MV Britannic ribbon and 
tassel on his dark hair, the novice seaman quickly fell into the routine. During the 
morning the distant Welsh mountains disappeared into the distance. Now, on the 
vessel’s starboard side he could more clearly make out the contours of the Irish coast. 

Having heard the MV Britannic would be anchoring in Cobh harbour late 
afternoon he mistakenly presumed a similar call to the stations as he had experienced 
when leaving Liverpool. Instead, hours later, the great vessel’s engines slowed as the 
Britannic gently entered the harbour of the quaint and scenic ancient Irish city. 


Cork (Cobh) Harbour is the world’s second largest natural harbour 


There was no mooring at the port’s quays. For the crew and passengers, there 
would be no going ashore for the purpose in calling in at Cobh. Interestingly, the Irish 
harbour is located not too far from where the RMS Lusitania had been sunk in May 
1915 by a German submarine. 

The Britannic’s brief anchorage at Cobh went as smooth as ice on ice. It is 
conceded that such wording might be insensitive due to the misfortune that befell the 
RMS Titanic three years before the fate of the Lusitania was decided. 

Soon after the MV Britannic anchored in the bay at Cobh a ferry similar to the 
Liverpool-Birkenhead and Wallasey ferries left the quays of the port. Laden with 
outgoing Irish passengers and their luggage the ferry was soon alongside the Britannic 
with its already open great steel doors in its hull. 
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Similar to those passengers who had boarded in Liverpool passengers with Irish 
accents were either migrants as were many boarding at Liverpool or simply because 
getting to America this was the only cost-effective practical way until the onset of the 
passenger-carrying airliners. 

Using purpose-built gangways, the passengers carried to the liner by the ferry had 
flooded through the doors in the Britannic’s superstructure. In no time at all, the Irish 
passengers and their luggage were transferred from ferry to waiting ocean liner. The 
ferry then returned to port as the crew on the MV Britannic using steam winches on 
the foredeck hauled the liner’s anchor from the sea bed. 

Before the ‘hook’ had bedded into its hawse pipe and housing with the anchor 
chains coiled in the chain locker far below the great motor turbines were turning as 
was the liner itself. The skies were clear as the MV Britannic set course across the 
North Atlantic for the City of New York. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
Michael Lives life as a Crew Rating and a Passenger 


MV Britannic Huskisson Dock, Liverpool 


In 1930 MV Britannic was delivered from Belfast to Liverpool amid enthusiastic 
press coverage. When she left Liverpool on 28 June to begin her maiden voyage 
14,000 people turned out and gave her what was reported to be the greatest send-off 
known to Merseyside. 

On 8 July MV Britannic entered New York harbour and over the next few days, 
1,500 people paid $1 each to go aboard her while she was in port. On 12 July a crowd 
of more than 6,000 came to see her leave New York for Cobh and then Liverpool. Her 
speed averaged 17.8 knots (32.9 km/h) on a westbound crossing. On an eastbound 
crossing in July 1932, she averaged 19.25 knots (35.7 km/h), beating her own record. 

A whimsical thought that occurred to Michael in later life was the notion that long 
before the liners were invented airlines had been the only way to cross from one 
continent to another. He could well imagine that those airline companies would have 
been bankrupted if the superliners had then arrived to rival air travel. He imagined the 
traveller’s clear preference for a slower more sedate way of travel rather than being 
humiliated, treated like cattle, rammed into a winged projectile like sardines in a can 
and hurled across the skies to their destinations. 

How could airlines rival the ocean liners which was a far more sedate way to 
travel. Eureka! The term sedation starts to make sense. Would travellers miss out on 
the opportunity to dress to the nines, attend onboard functions, dance the night away 
in ballrooms, enjoy the theatre and go to the movies? To shop till you drop, read the 
liner’s newspaper as they bask in the mid-Atlantic sunshine. 

One diversion was to select and pay for a randomly guessed time on a Bingo-type 
lottery ticket. This was known as the ETA (Expected Time of Arrival). 
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As the vessel entered the Mersey estuary and crossed the Bar at the Planet 
Lightship, she would soon afterwards pass The Rock lighthouse situated on the beach 
at New Brighton. The winner of the lottery would be the contestant who had guessed 
the nearest time the ship had passed the lighthouse and made it to her home port. 

A standard postcard that could be purchased with much else in the shopping malls 
and store on the RMS (MV) Britannic. Passengers loved to read the liner’s 
informative newspaper which was printed on board. One could wire one’s relatives or 
business colleagues. The ship’s bank was busy doing what all bank’s do; likely 
ripping off their customers. 


To stroll with your wife, your lover or both along endless boat decks. To make a 
date, enjoy one of several bars and restaurants, to meet truly interesting people and 
maybe become attached to your future husband or wife as one took the 7- or 8-day 
route across the Atlantic to the United States and Canada. Was there ever a better way 
to travel? Will there ever be again? 

Michael really wanted to meet the salesman who told folk that airline travel was 
superior to travel by ocean liner. That guy, whoever he was, he thought could sell 
combs to bald men. 

Michael never forgot his first impressions when at the end of his first transatlantic 
voyage, the MV Britannic passed the braying Ambrose lightship The incoming liner 
was greeted by New York tugs as it made its way carefully up the Hudson River to his 
berth at Pier 90. 

The ship’s young seaman recalled that having been on an early watch and fast 
asleep in his bunk he was that morning alerted to the situation. For the first time in 
eight days and nights, the massive turbine engines of the liner were silent. This alone 
was an eerie experience but there were more enchanting spectacles to come. 
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Hudson River approaching Manhattan taken after 1973 when the World Trade Centre 
buildings were completed. 


A little bleary-eyed, that early morning, Michael quickly dressed. Exiting his 
cabin, he made his way along the crew’s quarter corridor. Taking the ladder up to the 
deck he flung open the deck door at the top of the ladders and stepped out onto the 
vessel’s foredeck. 

The aromas wafting in from Manhattan sent him reeling as the pungent outpour 
from one of the world’s most iconic cities assailed his nose. His jaw dropped as 
without even approaching the liner’s rail he looked across at the towering cityscape of 
the City of New York or more specifically Manhattan. Clearly could be seen the 
Empire State Building, the Chrysler Building along with others he was yet to identify. 

‘That’s Ellis Island we’re passing,’ an older seaman grinned. 

The awed deck boy realised the island had some significance but knew little of its 
history. 

Ellis Island is a federally owned island in New York Harbor. It was once the 
busiest immigrant inspection station in the United States. From 1892 to 1954, nearly 
12 million immigrants arriving at the Port of New York and New Jersey were 
processed there under federal law. The Statue of Liberty could clearly be seen and 
stood out in stark relief just a short distance from Ellis Island. 

Long before the internet arrived and when Word meant getting one in the ear for 
some transgression Michael learnt that his maiden aunts in New York were soon to be 
taking a vacation in their native Ireland. 
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Being teenagers when they left Ireland which was then under British mandate his 
Aunt Mary and Aunt Madge were in the sixties. This, with hindsight, suggested they 
were born early on in the 20" century. The only Ireland the siblings might recall is 
that of bloodshed, civil war, repression on a terrifying scale, the dreaded Black and 
Tans, with the only solution being emigration. Clearly, Mary and Madge had taken the 
only route out to seek salvation. The two sisters were to travel to the old country by 
Britannic. And, the two were taking their American car with them. 


Ladies in Lavender, Mary and Madge 2" and 4" from the left in their later years at 
the family farm in Donegal in Ireland. 


Kept in the picture, Michael had little or no idea how he would fit into all of this. 
Socialising with passengers was not encouraged so it seemed at first that an 
occasional cheery wave to his aunties would be the order of the day. 

‘Hey, Michael! Your aunties car is being loaded,’ called out one of the young 
deckies. All rushed to the rail to take in the spectacle as the American style car 
looking very much the dog’s bollocks was harnessed, slung and carefully lowered into 
one of the liner’s forward holds. Using more conventional means of boarding, 
Michael imagined that his two aunts would be using one of the several gangways used 
by passengers. 

The question now was would he be able to see his two aunts as they voyaged to 
the Land of their Fathers? Or would the two relatives on board be acknowledged by 
no more than a distant wave? 

‘Hello Michael,’ Joe Kieg smiled. ‘I hear you have two aunties travelling with us 
on this trip.’ 
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The Flying Scot locomotive is loaded on to the Cunard liner RMS Saxonia in 
Liverpool. 


“Yes, Auntie Mary and Aunt Marge,’ Michael replied. ‘They know I am on the ship. 
They have been looking after me when we’ve been here.’ 

‘I know. Your aunts had a word in the right ears. They want to spend some time with 
you on the voyage if that is okay with you.’ 

Of course, the deck boy was. He was then told that when off duty there was no 
problem in his tidying himself up and spending a little time with his relatives.’ 

‘Enjoy it while you can,’ Joe grinned. ‘Not many get the chance.’ 

Late that evening the MV Britannic assisted by the port’s tugs took in its headlines 
and slipped the bowlines before being assisted out into the channel of the Hudson 
River. 

On the following day when out at sea, dressed as always for the occasion, Michael 
slipped anchor and rendezvoused with his two aunts. 

‘Michael,’ the two middle-aged spinsters cried as they caught sight of the much-loved 
nephew. 
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MV Britannic tourist cinema 


Hugs were exchanged and in between his doting aunts, the novice seaman was 
afforded the opportunity to enjoy life as a passenger. In their company, he toured the 
vessel’s passenger pursuits. Thoroughly lapping up the theatre experience on a later 
occasion he saw a movie with his two aunts. One evening, he sat in on a dinner dance 
without thankfully taking part on the busy dance floor. 

Michael had mixed feelings. On the one hand, he didn’t want to cause his relatives 
disquiet by making his excuses. On the other hand, the deck boy now with several 
crossings to his credit had no wish to leave the crew’s quarters. There, he was in 
company with which he identified and whose banter in the bar he missed. He 
welcomed the opportunity to live life as a passenger all be it for only a few evenings. 
But he was aware that the privilege set him apart from his shipmates. It was a delicate 
balancing act but nonetheless an experience. 

As his two aunties on the liner’s arrival at Cobh waved up from the ferry in the 
harbour the deck boy who by now had acquired his steering ticket cheerily waved 
back. Aunts Mary and Marge would recover their car which was as far away as one 
could imagine as a jaunting’ car before taking off towards Donegal in the far north- 
west of the emerald isle. 
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MV Britannic First Class Restaurant 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Watertight doors and Open Mouths 


Michael’s outward-bound voyage on the MV Britannic was later recalled as a 
steep learning curve. Many were his duties and his experiences, making new friends, 
settling into the seafarer’s accommodation, learning the watches, carrying out fire 
drills, recoiling in alarm as far below decks when the liner carried out one of its many 
emergency drills. 

For want of a better description the endless corridors acting as the conduit from 
the 700-foot liner’s fore to aft were subterranean. Far removed from the world above 
a passing seaman would walk along the vessel’s lower deck passenger whisper-quiet 
quarters along which were spaced watertight doors. 

To say the watertight doors were impressive is an understatement. Each door, in 
length and width similar in size to a conventional door, reminded Michael of the thick 
steel doors to a bank’s vaults. No power on earth would shift open or knock down the 
liner’s watertight doors. Also spaced along the liners interior and exterior passages 
and corridors were fire bells, smoke detectors and diverse alarm systems. 

The passengers and crew were forewarned about every fire or emergency drill. 
Some but not all the crew would drop whatever they were doing for they had 
emergency-related duties to attend to. Presumably, passengers were kept informed of 
what actions they must take in the event of a real emergency. As did the crew, 
passengers would don their lifejackets and make their way to their prearranged 
lifeboat each of which was numbered. 
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MV Britannic First-Class cocktail lounge 


Michael had clearly forgotten about the fire drill on the first occasion or was 
perhaps blithely unaware of precisely what a fire drill might entail. He was soon to 
find out. As the smartly uniformed deck boy cantered along a corridor situated far 
below the liner’s waterline the shit hit the fan. 

The unexpected sound of alarm bells and sirens were deafening. Out of earshot in 
such a location the vessel’s funnel-mounted blaring whistles were blasting. As on his 
way to wherever he was going, Michael approached a watertight door he took a quick 
step back. It was as well he did so for the heavy steel door on rollers automatically 
slid across his passageway blocking his path. Within seconds the massive door slipped 
easily into its opposite housing and sealed that particular compartment. The same was 
happening elsewhere throughout the liner. 

Unable to proceed fore or aft the boy was trapped and would remain in the 
passageway until the drill was over. 

“What would happen in a real emergency,’ he later asked one of the older seamen. 

‘It is where you end your life,’ his shipmate dourly replied. 

Appearances are of course deceptive. Nothing prepares one for the real-life 
experience of ocean-going travel on a superliner or indeed any vessel regardless of 
size. Every vessel has its unique character. Although visually similar many ocean- 
going ships are purpose-built and topside painted for a particular function. For 
instance, reflective white hulls for tropical waters and heat-retaining black hulls for 
cold waters such as the North Atlantic. 
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WHITE STAR M.V. 
THE 


White Star MV Britannic at Liverpool. The largest motor ship in the world. 


MV Britannic and her sister ship MV Georgic were primarily built for the purpose 
of transporting as many passengers from England to the United States. These ships 
home port was Liverpool as it was for many of the great Cunard liners and the soon to 
be defunct White Star Shipping Company’s liners. 


But now full astern to the Britannic as the teenage Michael Walsh had during his 
previous voyages discovered his sea legs. Assigned multiple tasks and disciplines the 
youngest seaman on board afterwards laughed. 

‘I had taken on-board more knowledge and experiences during those 10 months on 
the MV Britannic than I had acquired in my short but nevertheless colourful life.’ 

Smartly attired if the duty required it, Michael was decked out with a traditional 
sailor’s cap and MV Britannic embroidered on its tassel ribbon. He looked very much 
the Jolly Jack Tar with the customary 3-stripe blue flap to the back booth 
complemented by serge blue bell-bottom pants. 

“You look the dog’s bollocks, smirked one of the ship’s quartermasters. 

Admiring his image in the mirror Michael Walsh couldn’t help but agree. 

“Wow! If mum could see me now.’ 

The outfit was to be worn when the cadet was informed, he would be on 
wheelhouse duty. 

‘What, wheelhouse,’ he exclaimed. ‘What is that all about then?’ 

Of course, everything was new. He quickly learnt that the seaman’s training school 
in Gloucestershire hadn’t quite smoothed off the rough corners. 

Yet to be learnt was how to steer a vessel or in seaman’s lingo to do his trick at the 
wheel. After all, a two-hour stint on the ship’s wheel was as routine as knocking 
sprigs is for a picture framer. Michael determined that his pictures would be far better. 
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On the foredeck of the MV Britannic during a 1959 visit to New York’s Pier 92. 


Placed on the wheelhouse rota, the ‘dashing’ young seaman made his anxious way 
up a series of steps, stairways and ladders to the boat deck of the Britannic. By now, 
the great liner was travelling at over 20 km/h and the Republic of Ireland being far 
astern only the apparently endless grey Atlantic lay ahead. 

‘Over here, son,’ Michael was instructed as hesitantly he strode from the wings of 
the liner’s bridge and into the wheelhouse itself. As one can imagine the experience of 
being in a super liner’s wheelhouse which is the god-like nucleus of every activity 
onboard the near 700-foot vessel was beyond description. 

Taking little notice of the bridge’s latest visitor the two or three officers of the 
watch chatted among themselves, took readings, occasional used their sextants to take 
a bearing, and otherwise looked good in their smart uniforms. In fact, there was 
nothing in terms of qualification that set them apart from the deck officers of any 
other passenger or cargo vessel regardless of type or size. 

How did the officer class live when ashore? Modestly as Michael was soon to 
discover. 

“Michael, you live in Crosby, don’t you?’ 

‘Sort of, sir. I live in Waterloo.’ 

‘Same thing the liner’s First Officer smiled. 

Naming a road situated close to St Luke’s Church he asked Michael if he would be 
kind enough to take a bus to his home. 

Explaining that he had left something important at his home, Michael’s task was 
to travel the five miles to the Chief Officer’s home and retrieve the overlooked 
package. 
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MV Britannic Pier 92 

Pleased to be of help, Michael followed directions and an hour or so later he was 
welcomed by the senior officer’s wife waiting for him at the door. 

He recalls a brief meeting and a chat over a hot drink with the lady of the house 
before returning to the MV Britannic much to the relief of the grateful officer. 

The Chief Officer’s home was modest in the sense that it was similar to the homes 
of his former schoolteachers. The great Movie star John Gregson led an unpretentious 
life in his home near Crosby’s Endbutt Lane. Everton footballer Dixie Dean, classed 
as one of England’s greatest footballers lived in a modest semi-detached home in 
Wirral and was a friend of Michael when after he and the then ex-seaman became 
friends, The football legend Bill Shankly who helped to make Liverpool FC the 
world’s greatest team lived in a similar semi-detached home in the suburbs of 
Liverpool. 


MV Britannic at her berth 
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Britannic 1938 


But in terms of responsibility and prestige, these deck officers on the ocean liners 
had it made. Although Michael was never to enter such halls of fame, he assumed that 
the deck officers’ social lives and the ambassadorial duties that came with them must 
have had their attractions. On such a vessel there would be a requirement that the 
officers’ sociability must be equal to that of the high heeled well-heeled passengers, 
diplomats and celebrities of the day. 

Standing beside the quartermaster standing at the ship’s binnacle, Michael soon 
became acquainted with both the liner’s steering wheel and immediately in front of it 
the liner’s large brass hooded binnacle housing the ship’s compass. 

“You seen one of these before, lad? By the way, what’s your name.’ 

‘Michael, sir.’ 

‘No need for the sir. These officers are but I am not,’ the quartermaster smiled as 
he nodded in the direction of the ship’s deck officers. 
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The author Michael Walsh on the foredeck of the RMS Britannic upon which 
superliner he was awarded his Life boatman’s Ticket and his Steering Ticket. 


MV Britannic fo’c’sle bell. When in fog stationary or voyaging the bell and the 
ship’s whistles on the funnel were constantly in use. Otherwise, the lookout, if 
stationed on the prow knew the rule of the sea. If a vessel ahead was seen to starboard 
one clang of the bell. If to port two clangs of the bell. If a vessel was ahead then three 
clangs of the fo’c’sle bell. 

‘Okay Michael, you’re going to need your steering ticket which means you have 
to be on the wheel for ten hours or more in total. You know that?’ 

Michael nodded his head. 

‘It won’t always be me but that doesn’t matter. Now, take my place, Michael. You 
steer the ship.’ 

The deck officers took little or no notice as Michael mounted the slatted wooden 
platform and then grabbed a spoke of the wheel in each hand. Peering ahead through 
the wheelhouse windows he could see only the vast ocean space ahead and thankfully 
no icebergs. 

During that first hour on the wheel the good-humoured quartermaster who 
reminded Michael very much of the American movie star, Jack Lemon, instructed the 
young cadet in steering and compass work. 

During the first and on subsequent watches too, Michael became familiar with 
steering by compass and command and also manning the vessel’s radar. The liner did 
have a crow’s nest but it was never used whilst he was serving on the vessel. Being 
Michael, he did on several occasions climb the foremast ladder to the crow’s nest. 
There he would daydream about what if. 

The first of several tickets were to be the youngster’s steering ticket without which 
he was basically unemployable as a ship’s deckhand. 
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Jack Lemmon left Robert Mitchum right 


During the eight days and nights the 3,300-mile voyage took to reach Lightship 
Ambrose WLYV-613 situated at New York’s Ambrose Channel approaches, Michael 
settled into the deck seamen’s routine. 

His junior shipmates were also teenagers and were ranked deck boy, junior ordinary 
seaman (JOS) and senior ordinary seaman (SOS). It would be nine months before 
Michael acquired JOS status and a further nine months to reach SOS rank. Then, 
ranked as an efficient deckhand (EDH) he seemed to recall would require a further 
three years at sea before having Able Bodied Seaman (AB) stamped on his discharge 
book entries. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Learning Curve or Plummeting Drop 


Part of a rookie seaman’s training seemed to be ordained by fate. On some 
occasions Michael’s natural curiosity was ill-advised. The deck boy was inquisitive 
about everything. 

Midway across the Atlantic the young seaman ventured into and then down the 
steel steps leading to the liner’s engine room. Once the largest motor vessel in the 
world his curiosity was aroused. Pausing, he leaned on a shiny steel railing and peered 
down into the liner’s engine room. It was an impressive experience to say the least. 
Awed by the sight and sound of the too many to count huge shiny cylinders he 
reasoned that they would have impressed Captain Nemo of Jules Verne’s epic novel 
The Nautilus, Michael’s jaw dropped. 

The Britannic’s engine room resembled an artificially illuminated extremely noisy 
underground cavern that took up most of the liner’s lowest decks. Here and there he 
could see engineers and grease monkeys (donkeymen) attending to their duties. 
Everywhere was an abundance of shiny steel and brass cylinders and pipework. He 
was enraptured by a confusing array of driving pistons, dials and clocks, and gauges 
of every description. The entire engine room compartment was a living heavily 
breathing monster arrogantly pushing its way from continent to continent. 
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Home is the sailor home from the sea is the Cunard Yank 1959 


On a later occasion during his off-duty hours, the Walsh born to learn experienced 
an inspired curiosity about ‘a forbidden door’. In fact, the object of his inquisitiveness 
was not a conventional door. Set below decks and as far forward as one can venture 
without becoming the vessel’s figurehead situated on its prow one might picture as 
part of the liner’s structure a vertical pipe the size of a public telephone box. 

Presuming the pipe led upwards to the liner’s prow, Michael was enquiring as to 
where the perpendicular tunnel accessible only through a shaped steel double-locked 
door was to lead. There was only one way to find out and that was to jerk open the 
door’s heavy metal levers and to take a peek inside and up and down the upright 
tunnel. 

It might have been wiser to continue with his foolhardy exploring when the ocean 
was calmer. The only light, if it could be described as such, came from the now open 
hatch-like door. 
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The 16-year-old Cunard Yank Michael Walsh home on shore leave in 1960. 
A homecoming was as good a time as any for taking a few snaps. 


‘Nothing ventured nothing gained,’ his mother had always advised him. Entering 
what he now presumes was a vertical inspection tunnel leading to the liner’s (anchor) 
chain lockers, Michael guardedly stepped onto the inside ladder and one step at a time 
he descended. As he did so he could feel the inside tunnel’s steel sides brushing his 
shoulders. 

‘Thank God I am not a fatty,’ he murmured to himself as he carefully descended 
the tube to goodness knows where. The silence was eerie. Fearful of the upright 
tunnel’s only exit door clanging shut as the vessel rolled to meet the Atlantic swells 
and breaking waves, Michael timidly descended the pipe’s ladder until the door light 
above was out of sight. Now in complete darkness but not quite ready to pronounce 
‘mission accomplished’ the deck boy who lacked the brains to carry a flashlight 
descended the pitch-dark tunnel one step at a time. 

His situation wasn’t helped by the ominous sound of the mid-Atlantic rollers 
constantly smashing and crashing against the speeding and lunging liner’s bows. At 
such times such sounds were deafening and very alarming. Yet, the impetuous 
Michael continued his descent still step by step. 
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How close or far he was from the chain locker he will never know. For a moment 
there was an unnerving silence. The experience was as one imagines an elevator (lift) 
having lost its cables. At that moment in which the world stood still the heaving 
rolling liner met the full force of what can only be described as the notorious seventh 
wave. 

Clinging in the darkness like a petrified crab to the tunnel’s steel ladder and with 
his guts churning he regretted his foolishness. In those horrifying moments, the errant 
and hapless youth met the wrath of God or at least Neptune. In fact, being speared by 
the God of the Sea would have been preferable to the deafening roar that sounded as a 
great Atlantic greenback crashed into and then smashed down onto the plunging 
liner’s bows. 

Forget pipsqueak conventional thunder. This rolling roar was Wagnerian in its 
intensity; here was Hades and Hell combined expressing their displeasure at the 
youth’s temerity. The fear didn’t stop there. As soon as the God-forsaken thunder 
reduced there followed the sound one normally associates with the bursting of the 
Great Dnipro Dam. All he could hear was water rushing goodness knows where and 
perhaps heading upwards or downwards along the tunnel towards the trapped 
Michael. 

Transfixed and momentarily welded to the ladder the terrified Michael finally 
decided that he was no longer interested in discovering what might be revealed at the 
bottom of the inspection tunnel-pipe. 

Whilst the lad’s descent had been cautious and taken one step at a time the deck 
boy ascended that pipe in similar speed and undignified fashion as a frightened rat 
scurries up a drainpipe. In fact, no alarmed sewer rat could ever have hoped to ascend 
that ladder faster than did Michael. Never mind one step two step, Michael had learnt 
the art of ascending a ship’s ladder six fucking rungs at a time. 
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A view from the vessel’s port (hole) 


Finally, shaking and fearing for his life the startled sub-mariner reached the 
thankfully still open but swinging exit door. Whether he slept well after his venture is 
not known. What is known is that never again was Michael tempted to complete his 
voyage of non-discovery. 

However, the experience never even put a dent in his insatiable appetite to live and 
breathe his experiences on the last of the White Star Shipping Liners transatlantic 
vessels. 


CHAPTER TEN 
Liverpool Smugglers make their way to Paradise Street 


The MV Britannic’s twin funnels were very much part of his new life as a British 
seaman and much was waiting to be explored. Access to the funnels was gained first 
from taking the ladders and steps to the vessel’s boat decks. From the boat decks, the 
higher deck housing the liner’s funnels were finally gained by clambering up a steel 
ladder. Once on this deck entry into the funnels was open the door in the funnel 
simple. Access was denied to passengers but who would wish to see insider a super 
liner’s funnel anyway apart from a ship’s cat and Michael. 
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Britannic and the Queen Elizabeth 


The interior of the fore funnel revealed a confusing tangle of exhaust pipes and 
ladders. Mounting the ladder, one could reach the actual steel deck of the funnel itself 
by opening a trapdoor in the funnel’s deckhead (steel ceiling). In fact, there was little 
in the funnel other than the network of various sized pipes to interest the young 
seaman. 

But, reasoning that this funnel, in particular, had a dual purpose, Michael decided 
it would be the ideal place to stash contraband cigarettes, matches and anything else 
the dock cops would frown upon. There was a limit of one 200 pack of the in-demand 
packs of Lucky Strikes and Camels. There was also, for some reason an embargo on 
household matches. For future trips, the funnel provided Michael with the perfect 
hideaway. The aft funnel was empty and was as useless as a bull with tits but it did 
look good on the liner. 

Getting contraband out of the docks was a commonplace activity but doing so did 
carry risks. Michael was to later meet a docker who was handed down three months in 
Walton Prison for attempting to smuggle through the dock gates a small caron of 
tinned foodstuffs. It was harsh and so were the fines imposed in an attempt to deter 
those who thought the chance worth taking. 

The Liverpool docks added much to the humour of the seaport. One recalls the 
story of the dock policeman’s curiosity as each evening the docker pushed through the 
gate with a near-empty wheelbarrow. What the wheelbarrow carried like rags was 
insignificant, worthless and anyway legitimate. 

Determined to put a stop to what he thought was a felony that he as yet couldn’t 
quite figure out the cop on gate duty each time stopped the docker and inspected the 
contents of the stevedore’s wheelbarrow. Finally, much exasperated, the policeman 
pulled the docker to one side. 
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A foggy River Mersey 


‘Look, son, I know you’re up to something. I am curious. Pll do a deal and I swear on 
my mother’s life I won’t arrest you if you’re up to anything illegal.’ 

“You have a mother? Do you have any idea who your father might be,’ retorted the 
docker? 

A deal was struck and the dock policeman came straight to the point. 

“You’re smuggling something out of the docks. Tell me what it is and there’ll be no 
charges.’ 

‘Iam smuggling fucking wheelbarrows and selling them. Happy now?’ 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Manhattan Piers 88 — 94 The Hudson River Waterfront 


Michael at sixteen-years of age was yet to adapt to the drinking culture of the 
seafarer’s fraternity. The deck boy wasn’t averse to going along the piers with his 
peers. But on his third visit to New York, his free time had so far been taken up by his 
doting aunts. Accompanied by Aunt Mary and Aunt Madge, who were his father’s 
sisters, the deck rating had taken the elevator up to the top of the Empire State 
Building, enjoyed a show at Radio City, enjoyed a stroll in Central Park and walked 
around Madison Square Gardens and Times Square. Michael escorted by his aunts 
had taken the subway that rattled around the Bronx and Queens. He had spent time 
with his aunts’ friends and visitors. On one occasion when off his shipmates’ radar he 
had met up with American teenagers and the younger family friends of his two 
aunties. 
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Hell’s Kitchen, New York 


Soon, he was more of a Cunard Yank than were even the older seamen who had spent 
much more time all be it in the waterfront bars than he had. 

‘I can’t figure you out, Michael,’ an American teenager pondered as the young 
English sailor joined them. It was Michael’s first-ever visit to a Pizza Parlour. He 
hadn’t the slightest idea what a pizza was having never seen one in his young life. 
“What can’t you figure out, Addison,’ Michael grinned. 

“You are English but you don’t talk like the English folk do.’ 

A bemused Michael asked what language they thought he was speaking. 

“Well, not like we hear the English speaking on the movies,’ another friend butted in. 
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‘I think his voice is really cute,’ one of the teenage girls,’ said with a wink at 
Michael. ‘I think he looks like Ricky Nelson.’ 

‘Or Elvis maybe,’ another girl in a checked gingham dress smiled. 

“Hey, he’s cool. Where in England are you from, Michael. Anywhere like London 
maybe?’ 

It would be another year before the Beatles started to make an impression on the 
world. For this reason, most Americans awareness of the maritime city was that it was 
the port somewhere in England from where their Polish or German, maybe English 
forebears had migrated from. 

‘Liverpool, I come from Liverpool, ‘Michael laughed. 

‘Cool man, you sound so much like us. Do you like America, I mean do you like 
New York?’ 

Michael was just about to reply when the waiter appeared and with a bow, placed 
on the table a pizza the size of a ship’s port hole. First Michael looked at the pizza and 
across the table to the faces of each of his teenage companions.’ 

‘How do we share it,’ he asked. “Who does the cutting?’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Michael, what do you mean how do you share it. Who 
does the cutting? Why would you share it when we have our own pizzas?’ 

The waiter was again hovering. On this visit, he placed similar-sized pizzas in 
front of two of his companions who immediately tucked in. 

‘This is all for me,’ Michael asked.’ 

‘Of course. Is it your first pizza, Michael? How cool is that? Hey, you guys. This 
is Michael’s first-ever pizza,’ 

A wary and befuddled Michael manned up and dug deep into his pizza. Unlike his 
American friends Michael had grown up in poverty-stricken Bootle when licking the 
dinner plate was the only dessert you were ever going to enjoy. 

He like all Britons had known only ration books and strict rationing. He was a 
teenager before he was bought his first new shoes and clothes. 

Kathleen, his mother still recalled a schoolboy at her Scotland Road school asking 
his friend if he could have the core of the apple that he was chomping away at. 

“There isn’t going to be a core,’ the boy had replied. 

Unable to cope with American abundance, Michael left most of his pizza on his 
plate. He rarely ever ate pizza again and identified readily with cynics who refer to 
sidewalk vomit as ‘pavement pizza’. 

This was far from being the only new experience for the youngest Cunard Yank in 
the fleets of superliners calling in at the port. As a gift, his aunts purchased for him a 
wristwatch. It was the first wristwatch Michael had ever owned or worn. Thanking his 
aunties for their thoughtfulness the young Michael began to place the watch strap 
around his right wrist. 

‘I think you will find that it is customary to wear it on your left wrist, Michael 
dear.’ 

On another occasion whilst perched on a barstool in a local shebeen, Michael had 
pulled out a pack of Camel cigarettes. 

‘Do you have a box of matches,’ he asked of the bartender. 

‘Sure,’ the barman replied pushing a book of matches across the bar to the 
youngster. 
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Times Square, New York 1950s 


Taking some dimes and nickels from his pocket Michael pushed the coins towards 
the server. 

‘No, they’re on the house,’ the guy smiled. 

On a rare venture up to Times Square with Richard (Goldie) a shipmate he 
purchased his first transistor radio. Why not, he had $15 in his pocket and the radio 
cost just $5. What a bargain. He would have $10 change to spend elsewhere. 

‘I like the transistor radio. Il] take it,’ he smiled. 

Wrapping the small transistor in a wrapper the shop owner grinned. He then went 
to his till and started playing the keys like an orchestral pianist. 

‘That’ll be 5 bucks and $2 dollars state tax and $3 federal tax. That'll be $10, 
sailor.’ 

Much street entertainment was to be enjoyed in the fairground-like atmosphere of 
Times Square and Broadway. There was some amusement when Michael (left) and his 
shipmate Goldie were enticed into a street arcade fake jail. 

Mostly, Michael and his few deck boy companions liked to stroll up through the 
East Side of New York to Fifth Avenue, Times Square, Madison Square Gardens, the 
iconic beacons of the city known as Big Apple. 

Catching a Yellow Cab was the young seamen’s preferred way to get around. The 
cabs were everywhere, an arm in the air was enough to summon a Yellow Cab and 
their fares were affordable. Still vivid the recollection of an instance in which the cab 
Michael was travelling in. As his cab made its way down a very busy Fifth Avenue it 
and other traffic stopped at a light perhaps. 

What followed was one of those moments that really does stop the world. On this 
occasion the traffic lights even if they had been fixed on green were an irrelevancy. 
The fleets of vehicles travelling along the broad shopper’s boulevard paused, drivers’ 
fists gripped the wheels and their unbelieving stares were transfixed. 
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The author (L) in a mock prison in Times Square, New York 


Michael was afterwards reminded of the maxims: ‘Walk as if you own the earth’ 
and ‘dress like you own the bank and not like you need a loan from the bank.’ 

“A movie star,’ I guess smiled the cab driver as a vision of elegant epitome of 
feminine style strutted her stuff across the broad shopper’s mall. Whoever she was, 
she sure lived up to those maxims. 

“You ever see a girl like that before, sailor?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Same for me. It’s why I like being a cab driver. I'll never retire in the hope that 
one day she will be my passenger. 

“Who is she,’ Michael asked. ‘Do you know who she is?’ 

‘I wish, sailor.’ 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
Romantic Encounter but never with Missionaries 
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Johnny Horton, an Arkansas schoolteacher wrote ballads about historical American 
events as he thought by singing the ballads history lessons would be better 
understood. 


The young seamen knew all the great hit records of the period. Johnny Horton’s 
The Battle of New Orleans was topping the charts despite the ballad’s anti-British 
lyrics. Others included Mack the Knife, Dream Lover, Till I kissed you by the Everly 
Brothers. 

Every deckie was expected to have on his belt a sheath to hold his Green River 
seaman’s knife and a fid. The purpose-designed belt was functional and necessary for 
the quick and efficient cutting of lines. It is claimed that there is only one rope on any 
ship, this being the bell-rope. What are commonly referred to as ropes are in fact 
‘lines’ as in head-lines and bowlines. The fid is a knife-length wooden stake used for 
splicing ropes. 
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Green River Deck Knife and Fid for Splicing Rope 


‘Have you got a knife or a fid, lad?’ The bosun would ask. 

‘No sir!’ 

‘Have you got a comb in your pocket, son?’ 

“Yes sir!’ 

‘I thought you might,’ the petty officer would reply despairingly. ‘I never knew a 
sailor who saved a shipmate’s life with a comb but a knife is another matter.’ 

All the rage were Wrangler Jeans, lumberjack shirts and Fruit of the Loom 
American men’s underwear. Such attire was attractive at a time when the United 
States and the American lifestyle was regarded as Nirvana by much of the world. 
Such clothing and guitars and especially records sold like the proverbial hot-cakes in 
Liverpool. 

The ballads of country singers like Johnny Cash, Hank Williams and the Canadian 
Hank Snow were much in demand. Everyone knew the words of Patsy Cline’s Crazy, 
Cash’s Folsom Prison Blues. Brenda Lee was topping the charts with I’m Sorry. 
Brenda Lee was ranked fourth most successful artistes during the 1960s. Ahead were 
Elvis Presley, Ray Charles and soon the Beatles of Liverpool. In 1959 the Mersey 
sound was yet to burst onto the charts. 

Fortunes were being made. The next-door neighbour at Michael’s Waterloo Road 
was a Chief or Second Steward on the Cunard Liner Sylvania. A man on a modest 
income but when you’re in charge of the purchase and distribution (wink wink) of the 
ship’s stores you have won the lottery of life. It was said that a Chief Steward on a 
Blue Funnel liner had named his multi-room manor-style home in Wirral after the 
vessel he had worked on. 

Discrimination was commonplace. Long before political correctness became a 
source of cynicism and amusement. Liverpool’s Lamport and Holt Line otherwise 
known as the Blue Funnel Line was dubbed The Welsh Navy for a racist reason. The 
shipping group simply preferred Welsh seamen to ‘lesser’ seamen. 
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If three English and one Welsh seaman applied for a job on a Lamport and Holt 
boat the Welshman got the job. 

Union-Castle liners voyaged primarily out of London and Southampton for the 
Republic of South Africa and those going onwards for what was Rhodesia. The 
company had encountered problems caused by horny ship’s stewards pleasuring their 
female passengers. Easy come easy go, it was akin to a turkey shoot as most knew 
that once onboard and living the good life many women wore their round heels 
whenever the opportunity and anything else arose. One supposes no harm was done 
unless convention or a Durex was broken or a male passenger was cuckold by his 
errant wife. Then there would be ructions. 

The company had a solution: they would engage only gay stewards who were out 
of the closet. Thus, there would be no further threats to the company as a consequence 
of maidens being deflowered or legal threats made by outraged husbands. It is not 
known if any male passengers ever felt safe as their cabins were now being 
scrupulously cleaned by a steward called Everard. 

Young seamen face many threats but few more daunting than being the butt of 
humour. There were other duties for a deck boy to attend to when he was assisting the 
quartermaster at the wheelhouse helm. Peering at the ship’s clock, the officer of the 
watch turned to Michael. 

‘Put the ensign up, son, there’s a good chap,’ the officer of the watch smiled. 

Taking the rolled-up ensign, one of many flags from the pigeon-hole aperture in 
the wheelhouse flag locker, he handed Michael the ensign to be flown from the liner’s 
flagstaff at the stern. 

Keen as mustard and glad of any opportunity to take a break from the wheel, 
Michael thanked the officer and disappeared down the bridge ladder. Making his way 
along the Britannic’s boat deck he dodged passengers and deckchairs as he made his 
way aft. Proud as Punch in his sailor’s smart outfit and aware that all eyes were on 
him, Michael quickly descended to the liner’s main deck. Finally reaching the poop 
he attached the flag’s coupling to the jackstaff’s lanyards. With a flourish, he then 
hoisted the ensign to salute the new day. 

Still, the cock o’ the walk couldn’t figure out why there appeared to be much 
laughter and a few remarks made as he returned through the throngs of idling 
passengers. Still bemused, Michael returned to the wheelhouse a little out of breath. 

“Why didn’t you tell me there was a mutiny on board,’ the officer asked as soon as 
the youngster flew through the wheelhouse door. 

‘A mutiny, sir? I don’t understand, sir.’ 

“When a ship’s ensign is flown upside down it signals there is a mutiny on board, 
son. Didn’t you learn this at the sea training school?’ 

The officers in the wheelhouse laughed and the quartermaster smirked as Michael 
retreated. Running a gauntlet of guffaws, he assured everyone onboard that the 
mutineers had been overcome and the ensign was flying as it should on any well- 
ordered ship with a disciplined loyal crew. 

There is, of course, convention to be adhered to on any ship regardless of the 
vessel’s purpose. The crews of the great liners were aware that fraternisation with 
passengers was frowned up. Yet, during the eight-day crossings deck seamen often 
exchanged pleasantries with paying passengers. Michael was particularly taken by a 
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teenage blonde. With her ‘American girl next door’ appearance and manner the two 
teens’ exchanged smiles as Michael went on his way. The pretty as a picture teenager 
was always stretched out under a body-warmer blanket out on the passenger deck 
where she could enjoy the fresh air and sunlight. 

Brief pleasantries followed the nervous smiles. Taking a chance, Michael one day 
paused briefly. Shyly, the pair chatted about themselves and exchanging names they 
got to know a little about each other. 

“Why don’t you walk with me to the stern, Barbara,’ Michael asked adding that he 
had to bring in the ship’s ensign as it would soon be dark.’ 

Smiling she told her friend she would love to. Then, pulling aside the body 
warming blanket she exposed her lower limbs. Both the teen’s legs were in callipers. 

‘I had Polio when I was a child,’ she smiled. ‘I cannot walk very well.’ 

Clearly, the youngster’s relationship was for a long time to come to be in steel 
callipers. After exchanging addresses the two teens afterwards briefly exchanged 
affectionate notes written in school student’s language. 


Boat Deck MV Britannic 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Fancy meeting you here 


Although memories of Michael’s schooldays and his few months employed at 
Blackwell’s Engineering Company in Endbutt Lane Crosby were fading, he never 
forgot Norah his attractive and friendly work colleague. 
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Blackwell’s Engineering Company was situated on a side road leading off Endbutt 
Lane in Crosby, Liverpool 


The young seaman occasionally wondered if his attractive friend had indeed 
emigrated to the United States after she had handed her cards in at the engineering 
factory. 

The chances of Michael ever again meeting Norah were remote to say the least. 
Such thoughts might have been on his mind as during the early hours of the morning 
when passengers and crew alike were asleep it was nigh time for Michael to take the 
wheel of the MV Britannic. He usually made his way to the bridge from the crew’s 
quarters to the bridge along the open to the weather decks. That night being moonless, 
dark and stormy, he decided to dodge the weather. Instead of running along the upper 
decks and being exposed to the wind, the rain and sea spray, he would instead leg it 
along the below decks’ corridors used by the passengers. 

Looking smart in his sailor suit the young helmsman trotting along the corridor in 
the passenger’s accommodation he was caught up short. At something like 2 am a 
cabin door in the silent dimly lit corridor swung open as he approached. The timing of 
the unexpected encounter with the passenger cabin’s occupant was such that it could 
be considered a collision at sea. 

“What the fuck! It is you, Norah?’ 

‘Michael! For goodness’ sake. What on earth are you doing here and dressed like 
that,’ cried the passenger who was wearing only her jimjams and her partly opened 
bathrobe. 

‘I told you I was going to sea, Norah.’ 
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‘I told you I was marrying an American. I am on my way to New York where he 
will meet me. Right now, I am going to the bathroom, Michael.’ 

Briefly, the two embraced and after Norah who was perhaps ten years older than 
Michael kissed his face, he excused himself. With his heart pounding from a mixture 
of love and excitement the teen fled to the liner’s darkened wheelhouse to take up his 
duties. 
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The Plimsoll Line painted on ship’s hulls indicate the ship’s safe buoyancy level. 


New York City offered many attractions for visiting seamen of every nationality. It 
was perhaps the fear that some of the attractions might lead seamen to sin that 
inspired the city’s missionaries to seamen to do something to quell the lust of young 
over-sexed sailors. 

Surely if books were provided these literary tomes of information and interest 
would act as a deterrent to their venturing abroad so to speak. Within minutes of an 
ocean liner being secured at their Pier 88-94 berths, a missionary or two would 
struggle aboard with boxes of paperbacks donated by good-hearted well-meaning 
Christian folk. 

‘They’re from the missions to seamen,’ an older seaman observed. They’re 
fucking pests if you ask me.’ 

He advised the younger seamen against attending the sailors’ missions. The 
missionaries forlorn hope was that instead of disappearing into the waterfront bars 
where hookers were prevalent the young seamen might be lured to local missions. 
There they would find opportunities to use the library facilities, enjoy coffee or ice 
cream, meet local virgins and dance in a chaperoned atmosphere. 

‘More wanking material arriving,’ smiled Mike. 

‘I hope there’s some Mickey Spillane books in that lot,’ murmured another seaman 
as with arms resting on a ship’s rail, they decided to greet the missionaries. 

Taking the heavy boxes of paperbacks from their perspiring visitors and thanking 
them for the Christian charity the boxes would then be taken below. All seamen had 
their favourites authors. Whilst it was true that one could occasionally discover an 
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English classic among the missionary delivered books the novels that were considered 
spiciest were the first to be plundered. 

One surmises that a young seaman’s education with the sins of the flesh were to be 
first discovered between the sheets of these lurid paperbacks. Perhaps many an 
adolescent before slumber had sex with his handkerchief or sock before drifting off in 
the missionary position with a smile on his face. 

Why such an avid interest in smut: Only in 1960 was the publication of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover nodded through. The same novel at the time was banned in much 
of the Western World. One can imagine that there were more pages in the missionary 
delivered novels with page corners turned down than there ever were in the D. H. 
Lawrence classic. Could it be that Christian missionaries deflowered more adolescent 
seamen than the wenches ashore could? 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Hell’s Kitchen and Bare-Knuckle Fights 


Marlon Brando featured in the 1954 movie On the Waterfront 


“Why have you always got your head in a fucking book, Walsh? Why don’t you 
come ashore with us and have some fun? 

‘I like reading and you like drinking. What you do doesn’t bother me so why 
should my reading bother you,’ Michael retorted. 

It wasn’t the first time that Paul who was considered as a hard knock had picked 
on the more bookish Michael. There tended to be an Alpha Male peer respect and 
obedience by young seamen for those among them who through their self-confident 
swagger and preparedness to resort to fisticuffs imposed their influence on others. 
Paul felt empowered by the fact that before being shipped out to sea training school 
he had been dragged up in one of Manchester’s toughest inner-city environments. 

The provocations, the jibes and insults from Paul were becoming tedious and 
expected when the antagonist and other young seamen returned from the bars 
frequented by New York’s shifting low life. 

Michael’s preference for reading books was never a problem to anyone. He was a 
good seaman and as hardworking as the others. The 16-year-old was a humorous team 
player who was always up for a laugh. 

Inevitably there was the evening when on his return Paul goaded and provoked 
Michael beyond endurance. Reluctant to fight and fearing the outcome would not be 
in his favour Michael begged the infuriating bully to leave him alone. His 
appeasement only seemed to inflame the goading Junior Ordinary Seaman. Realising 
that the matter wouldn’t be dropped without a gladiatorial fight Michael agreed to sort 
out their differences out on the great liner’s fo’c’sle. 
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MV Britannic foredeck at night. In front of the white-painted breakwater are the 
winches for lowering and raising the anchors shackled to their heavy-weight anchor 
chain links. The anchor chain stretches across the foredeck to the outgoing hawse 
pipes in the liner’s bow. The two doors in the white housing lower-left led to the 
foredeck from the seamen’s quarters. 


Being a little after midnight all was quiet on the sleeping liner. As soon as we two 
reached the upper deck and then the foredeck section where the anchor chains rested 
there was a brief squaring off and then the fisticuffs began. Blows between the two 
were exchanged as were the oaths. But in terms of deciding a winner, the struggle 
between the two seamen proved so far fruitless. 

Exasperated beyond endurance at the punching, gouging and headlocks endured 
whilst grappling with Paul, Michael resorted to a strategy he had adopted during 
school fights. Allowing the unsuspecting Paul to put him in a half-Nelson, as expected 
by Paul the young Liverpool seaman pressed back as though to extricate his head 
from the crook of his assailant’s arm. The Mancunian toughie literally fell for the trick 
hook, line and sinker as all do. 

As Paul resisted the pressure by leaning forward Michael unpredictably plunged 
forwards after placing my hand behind Paul’s head whilst jerking simultaneously 
jerking it downwards. As a consequence, his tormentor was thrown off balance. Paul 
knocked off balance lurched forward his fall being controlled by Michael. 

By using this tactic, the novice seaman brought his opponent’s skull smashing 
down on the MV Britannic’s cast iron anchor chain links. The sound of Paul’s face 
hitting the solid cast iron link, each the size of a typewriter, stays with one forever as 
did Paul’s scars. 

The fight was over and in Michael’s favour. Blood was now streaming down his 
assailant’s face and upper body from a gaping wound over Paul’s left eye. Following 
the distressed seaman down the ship’s ladders as he stumbled below decks, Michael 
was horrified to see a 3’ slash across one of Paul’s eyebrows. Behind the gaping 
wound could plainly be seen the gory interior and the back of his opponent’s naked 
eyeball. 
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Shock follows a savage beating (movie still On the Waterfront) 


Paul went his way to the MV Britannic’s hospital. Bloodied but unbowed, Michael 
still shaking with exertion and rage, returned to his shared cabin to await any 
consequences. The only outcome was that he earned the respect and was co-opted to 
the leadership role his adversary had earlier commanded. From that incident on he 
was to become a boy gang’s leader in the Hoboken Hell’s Kitchen waterfront saloons. 

His aunts increasingly fobbed off; Michael’s previous good behaviour changed 
tack as he slipped easily into his new leader of the pack role. 

Fights in New York’s waterfront bars tended towards the legendary. Never mind 
the Queensberry Rules when the rules of the waterfront are in place. Ironically, upon 
later reflection, the young seaman realised that he was not personally involved in any 
further fights whilst in New York. This was because as a gang leader any who might 
have been inclined to pick on him knew they would be picking a fight with a dozen 
other youths. 


Hell’s Kitchen, Manhattan, New York 
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The mob is ugly and boys being boys there was now a swaggering self-confidence 
in the young seamen because of Michael’s leadership role. It is easy to look back and 
to be critical of a situation and an environment far removed from life today. 

The pond his shipmates swam in was based on a pecking order dictated by a 
tendency for violence. It wasn’t uncommon for a body to be reported when 
discovered in one of the Hudson River quays. Did they fall or were they pushed? 
Who would ever know or care? The police and ambulance or mortician’s van would 
arrive and on whoever’s tombstone if given one was inscribed the word ‘speculation.’ 

A deck boy’s monthly pay in 1959 was set at £9.10.6 pence per month. However, 
it must be remembered that this far from princely sum was in truth pocket money. The 
monthly wage included good accommodation, many services, power and water 
facilities, and as much food as they cut throw down their necks. Cigarettes, tobacco 
and beer were purchased at Joe’s Pig and Whistle. A pack of 200 Lucky Strike or 
Camel cost 10/- or 50p in 2020 money. A pint of a conventional pint of beer cost just 
Sp. Michael and his shipmates had money to spare or at least enough to take care of 
their immediate shipboard needs. 


The only rope on a ship is the bell rope all the others are referred to as lines. 


The problem arose when whatever was left in the denim pockets was insufficient 
to also cover the cost of drinks bought at the bars and dance floor bars scattered along 
the waterfront. No problem for Michael and his boy brigands. 
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Their preferred watering hole was a large saloon with live music and a dance floor 
where one could jive or just smouch as one circled the dance floor. It was a case of 
one step two-step to the tables surrounding the dance floor. If the table’s occupants 
were absent but their filled glasses suggested they were dancing the night away then 
the contents of their glasses went cascading down the throats of the circling young 
wolves. 

There was one incident when having commandeered two or three drinks, Michael 
was then confronted by the irate owner of a now empty glass. As the offended seaman 
was older and bigger than Michael things were not looking too good for the young 
braggart. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed especially when there are about ten glowering 
friends forming a protective ring around the in-need drink thief. Consequently, the 
matter of the disappearing drink was amicably resolved. 

On another occasion, as Michael made his unsteady way with across the crowded 
dance floor filled drinks in hand, he collided with a young woman in a crinoline dress 
spilling a little drink over her costume. It was perfectly understandable that her 
partner immediately challenges the offender. 

Again, it might not have gone well for Michael. Immediately seeing their group 
leader’s predicament, the protective ring was again thrown around Michael at bay. A 
little diplomacy coined by US President Theodore Roosevelt came into force: “walk 
softly but carry a big stick’. Again, there was a resolution without the need for blows 
being exchanged. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
An Ocean Liner in which the rules are waived 


Image Courtesy Kevin Tam 
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Memorable were the characters that made not so much the MV Britannic itself as 
the entire superliner ethos giving it a special place in British maritime history. 
Experiencing the incidents for which the most colourful characters of the Atlantic 
liners and British Merchant Navy epic tends to diminish both men and events that 
were later to occur in life. Living among the period’s giants tends to bring all but a 
few others and their life experiences down to size. 

It should be said that British vessel’s youthful seamen were treated by their older 
and more experienced shipmates well. There was never a hint of them and us. In fact, 
the mentoring of young seamen by older ratings seemed in a way to take over where 
fathers and mothers left off. Michael wouldn’t recall instances of bullying or any 
abuse of young seamen. Nor were the younger ratings expected to carry out unpopular 
tasks; growing up as a seaman was a great equaliser. 

Among older seamen and officers there were acts of callousness that may cause 
later generations to shrink in horror in their telling. But for young seamen like 
Michael Walsh, it was their life to live. 

The few days regularly spent at New York’s Hudson River piers often provided 
dramas. The earlier mentioned Bosun’s Mate Joe Kieg had a reputation for the 
contempt he showed for some of the liner’s Able-Bodied Seamen. This was perhaps 
due to the petty officer having been blooded on other than passenger-carrying vessels. 

Otherwise, 1959 was only 14 years on from the end of World War II. Many British 
seamen had suffered greatly when running the gauntlet of the Reich blockades in 
high-risk convoys. Many older seamen had served on vessels that were sunk by shell 
fire, sea mines or torpedoed. For them, a period in a lifeboat was far from being a 
training session in Liverpool’s Albert Dock or sea training school. 

Ironically, the luckier British seamen victims of torpedo attacks who had been 
taken prisoner by the Germans spent much of the war in prisoner of war camps. 
Michael afterwards reasoned that the bosun’s mate’s previous life serving on the 
cruellest ships and through events of the time might have hardened Joe Kieg. 

Michael was to later discover that some older deck ratings on the passenger liners 
were treated less than equals by their cargo ship fraternity peers. Genuine copper- 
bottomed ‘real seamen’ whose virtuosity in all aspects of their seafaring trade 
considered their counterparts on the passenger liners as inferior. 

Thankfully, the uniformed bosun’s mate who could easily have inspired the movie 
The Incredible Hulk was far kinder to the vessel’s young deck crew members or at 
least he was in a manner of speaking. Time to wake up and get up was never a gently 
tug on the bed sheet or blanket. 

The call to yardarms was never a time for a ‘time to get up, sailor’ whisper in the 
ear. Nor was there ever time to ‘shake a leg’; such practice occurred on sailing ships 
when astute sailors would hand a leg out of their hammock to indicate their awareness 
of the bosun’s hail. 

Hardly bothering to open the door, Joe Kieg was immediately and without 
warning in any of the young seaman’s cabins. 

‘Come on, Michael, son,’ Joe would bawl as he disturbed a slothful deck rating. 
‘Get the fuck out of your bunk. You’re not at your mother’s now.’ 

Such an approach tended to make any teenage seaman’s ears tingle. This was not 
so much on account of the decibel count of Joe’s expletives but due to Mighty Joe 
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being inclined to grab young seaman’s ear as a convenient handle to literally haul him 
out of his bunk. 

Michael endured the experience just once and once was enough. From that 
occasion on he was assuredly out of his bunk before the arrival of the bosun’s mate. 
Only at that moment did it occur to the youngster that the ear lobe is specially 
designed to be gripped between forefinger and thumb and used to remove a body 
from its sleeping position. Michael’s ear in the bosun’s grasp moved swiftly in the 
direction of the door followed by the protesting young deck boy. 


hett Young Joubert 
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The MV Britannic was designed to accommodate 1,553 fare-paying passengers. On 
her last voyage from New York, she was carrying only 46 passengers. Air travel had 
killed off one of the greatest passengers carrying epics of seafaring history. 


Whatever his duties on the MV Britannic, Joe Kieg was the epitome of what the 
perfect bosun’s mate should be. The liner had a bosun but being elderly the highly 
respected but largely inactive bosun was rarely seen. He was apparently happy to let 
Joe act as bosun and bosun’s mate. There was none better anyway. Joe never 
fraternised and although being a hardened drinker he was never seen in the liner’s Pig 
and Whistle. 

Alas, Bosun Jekyll turned into the Incredible Hulk when having moored at its 
New York pier the duties of the bosun’s mate were much reduced. Joe liked a beer as 
we all did. Joe also liked to fight and fight he did. In fact, one of the reasons the 
younger ratings avoided the most notorious waterfront bars was because fights 
regularly broke out. Think a Wild West saloon and you have it. For the same reason, 
Joe and his ilk were attracted to the toughest saloons like moths are drawn into the 
flames. 

Joe Kieg also had a speciality that was hardly to his credit. It was typical of the tall 
burly bosun’s mate to sink a few large beers to top up his angst. Then, he was best 
avoided. One ordinary way to avoid trouble was to stand or spread out on barstools 
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and chat with seafarers from one’s own liner or catch up with mates on other ships. 
Most importantly, never make eye contact unless the other seaman was in your circle. 
One simply kept one’s head down. At any one time there might be the RMS Queen 
Mary or RMS Queen Elizabeth, MV Georgic, RMS Mauretania, Sylvania, Carinthia 
and similar liners of other nations including the United States Lines. 

When Joe was on the loose there could be no safe haven. When drinking at a 
waterfront saloon the bosun’s mate had a penchant for picking fights with other 
seamen. If by one means or another a confrontation was avoided this was often too 
little to placate him and Joe’s option B commenced. 


Moored at New York’s legendary piers Britannic, Queen Mary, Mauretania II, 
Flandre, Olympia, United States and Independence of Constitution. 
MV Britannic in the foreground of Piers 88-94, New York 


Without his being at all provoked the burley bosun’s mate would randomly tap a 
seaman’s shoulder. When the unsuspecting seadog turned to see who wanted his 
attention then as he swivelled, he never knew what hit him. Joe with a single punch 
would deck his victim. On one occasion, he was said to have gone along a saloon bar 
decking several seamen and then nonchalantly returned to the liner. 

Few if any of his victims responded in kind simply because the man was 
unbeatable. If any tried it, they learnt the hard way. Everyone feared Joe Kieg and 
everyone had good cause to. 

One then can then imagine the shock and horror of seeing Joe at lifeboat stations 
one morning looking like he had walked into an aeroplane propeller. It was whispered 
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that one of the ship’s cooks had in fact given the aggressive bosun a bloody good 
hiding. It certainly told as our bosun sported a heavily bruised and lacerated face. 

“What the fuck, have you seen Joe’s face,’ one of the younger ratings whispered. 

“Who the fucking hell gave him that,’ another asked. 

The unthinkable had occurred at one of the waterfronts bars the night previous. 

“Looks like Joe met his match last night then?’ 

There was a lifeboat drill that morning. Keeping his anger and his thoughts to 
himself the incredible hulk gathered together and instructed his 12 or so lifeboat 
crewmen who with the orange kapok lifejackets were lined up at their assigned 
lifeboat in two rows of six. Along both boat decks, other lifeboat crews were at 
stations and attending to their own allotted lifeboats. During these lifeboat training 
sessions, each lifeboat was swung out and often lowered to the water before being 
again raised and secured again under its davits. The entire operation from start to 
stand-down would last an hour or so. 

The entire drill was stage-managed by the liner’s deck officers standing on the 
wings of the Britannic’s bridge. Up there, the captain and his officers had the 
opportunity to survey and control both port and starboard lifeboat decks. 

Bosun Joe’s timing that morning couldn’t be faulted. During the pause between 
satisfactory drill assembly and the commencement of boat lowering orders the 
bosun’s mate broke away. Leaving his own lifeboat crew and striding two lifeboat 
stations along he now confronted the cook who the previous night had assaulted him 
so grievously. 


Submitted by: Alan - 


There were no words exchanged as the two hostile giants stood nose to nose 
glowering at each other. Perhaps the cook under the watchful eyes of the entire ship’s 
crew and the officer class thought he was safe from retribution but far from it. 

In the bat of an eyelid, Joe Kieg’s head went in. The force of the bone-shattering 
blow splattered the larger man’s nose to a bloodied pancake. In almost the same feint, 
Joe’s knee the size of Michael’s head jerked up into the shocked man’s crutch. At this 
point, the stricken cook crumbled. As he collapsed whilst gripping his crotch the 
bosun’s mate calmly placed his hand behind his adversary’s neck. 
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Then, jerking his foe’s heads down Joe again brought the full force of his knee up 
and into his victim’s face. At the delivery of the coup de grace the bosun calmly 
turned on his heel. Returning to his lifeboat crew in which Michael and his shipmates 
were standing with dropped jaws Joe Kieg nonchalantly resumed his duty. Joe Kieg 
had settled the outstanding bill and respect was restored. 

‘Shit! The fucking Cunard fleet’s commodore is on the bridge,’ whispered a young 
seaman. 

“Which one?’ 

The lifeboat crew looked up at the MV Britannic’s port wing. 

‘It looks like the skipper and the officers had something to do on the starboard 
wing,’ smirked Michael Smith. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
MV Britannic the Whale-Hunting Killer 
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Michael relaxes after his watch 


With his ten hours at the helm of the MV Britannic completed the tenderfoot 
seaman acquired his Steering Ticket. In the meantime, Michael also added his 
Lifeboat Ticket to his haul. Still a deck boy he was now judged qualified to follow 
any course given to him by any ship’s commanding deck officer. 

‘Do you feel like testing your compass points, Michael?’ 

‘I don’t mind if I do if you’re up for it,’ he would grin. 
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With that, any two young seamen in their cabin or on deck or perhaps in the Pig 
and Whistle would pit their wits by seeing which of them could correctly identify the 
opposite point of any randomly selected point on an image of a ship’s magnetic 
steering compass. The acquired skill was based on memory, intuition and common 
sense. 

From his small podium with his back resting up against the wheelhouse bulkhead 
the ship’s helmsman held the ship’s steering wheel and kept his eyes on the compass 
inside the compass binnacle. The gyro compass was also in use. Then, rather than 
steer by compass points the crewman was instructed to steer by whatever degree point 
he was given. 

‘Steer 245 or steer 305 degrees or any course between 0 and 360 degrees as 
required by the navigating officer. 


The Gyro compass and the traditional ship’s compass and binnacle. 


The use of the ship’s wheelhouse radar was an eye-opener. This experience was 
made even more special as the MV Britannic under the direction of the ship’s pilot 
made its way up the Mersey to pass first the Rock Lighthouse at New Brighton and 
then to anchor off the Pier Head. 

The Mersey pilot who was charged with partnering any ship’s captain when 
bringing their vessel into the Port of Liverpool was highly knowledgeable about his 
river’s navigation system. Using the pilot’s launch with PILOT painted on its side the 
boarding ship’s pilot would board an approaching vessel at the Mersey Bar. The 
brightly coloured lightship was named PLANET. 

Both carried a crew and in the case of the pilot’s launch, several pilots might use 
the vessel in between ships. The only way an approaching vessel could be boarded 
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was by a rope ladder slung over the vessel’s side. In fairness to many maritime pilots 
everywhere and especially those serving busy tidal estuaries like the Mersey the 
physical demands made as timing his leap, catching hold of the rope ladder and 
clambering up to the vessel’s deck was of Olympian standard. 

On several occasions, Michael and his shipmates were impressed, to say the least 
by the strength and agility of a boarding pilot especially when the weather was foul. 
One had to be a separate species to time a leap from the Pilot launch to catch a rung 
on a Bosun’s ladder during a gale-force wind and especially at night during a harsh 
winter. Surprising, few if any of these incredibly talented ex-ship officers appeared to 
be athletic in appearance. Decked out in their raincoat and trilby ashore one could not 
tell a ship’s pilot from a city clerk. 

For those less acquainted with river estuaries and shipping lanes of a port’s 
approaches the strategically placed light buoys and fixed light placements can appear 
bewildering, especially during the hours of darkness. There was, however as good a 
system as here is on any road network. 

Vessels approaching the port did so by using the river’s righthand side 
approaching whilst outward-bound ships used the channel on their port side. Over to 
the right (starboard), there were green lights and to the forbidden (port) left 
approaches were regularly placed red light buoys. The occasional blinking white 
lights indicated their position according to the period between flashes. 

That was all speculation for Michael as being the MV Britannic’s helmsman he 
simply followed whatever course he was given by the recently boarded ship’s pilot. 
During the 10-hour training period each one- or two-hour stint on the wheel was 
primarily the quartermaster’s task with the youthful helmsman being an observer or if 
on the wheel himself he was closely watched and instructed by the quartermaster. 

Assigned to familiarising himself with the radar, Michael peered at the radar 
screen from which point he could identify the network of channels ahead as if he 
might follow a GPS road map in later life. Michael liked both duties. 

Ours is not to question why, ours is but to do and die was the mantra of any ship’s 
helmsman. There were memorable incidents that occurred during the young seaman’s 
solo stints at the helm of the MV Britannic. 

Dawn midway across the Atlantic is a thought-provoking experience. Strangely, 
the best-remembered moments are those when the great ocean dividing the old and 
new continents is at its most placid. It was almost certainly for this reason why the 
Pacific Ocean was so named. Great storms and turbulent seas are thankfully rare. 
Boredom is often the lot of seamen of ages past as their ship slowly makes its way 
across the world’s great oceans. There is no such thing as a small or insignificant 
ocean. 

Steering on a course given to him by the 1* Officer who was the only officer in the 
wheelhouse at such a quiet time, Michael kept his eye on the mill-pond smooth ocean 
ahead. Occasionally glancing at the ship’s compass, he was deep in thought when 
unexpectantly the ship’s youngest deck rating heard the officer direct him to modify 
his course. 

Gradually the ocean liner answered to the wheel. Michael watched and wondered 
as the great ship’s bow edged slowly taking a more northerly tack. Another order was 
given and then this too was modified. It was then the reason for the officer changing 
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the liner’s course became clear. 

Using his binoculars, the officer of the watch had spotted a pod of whales on their 
southwards journey. Such sights were not uncommon for seamen crossing the Atlantic 
but they were always of interest. Both passengers and crews derive hours of 
amusement watching passing pods of whales or delighting in the game as they gaze at 
dolphins’ race and frolic at the ship’s prow. It occurred to the teenage helmsman that 
the officer intended to take a closer look at these other wonders of the seas. 

Turning the helm as directed the distance between the approaching MV Britannic 
and the pod of whales rapidly reduced. Michael guessed there to be about 20 whales 
in the pod. A family or more there appeared to be large and small of these amazing 
sea creatures. 

Suddenly, like a tiger leaping from the forest foliage the last of the great White 
Star Shipping Line’s passenger liner was rushing headlong into the placid group of 
sea creatures. In shock, Michael watched as the officer of the watch exultantly ran to 
the outer wings of the bridge. 

‘Got it,’ he cried. 

Somewhere, far below an adult Atlantic whale had been neatly cleaved in two by 
the prow of the oncoming White Star liner. Down to just 400 the species since 1970 
has been put on the endangered species list. 

The seaman cadet was sickened by the spectacle of the jubilant officer but 
naturally kept his thoughts to himself. It was to him the most pointless carnage 
imaginable. It was never the deck officer’s intention to simply observe the passing 
wonders of nature. It was killing for killing sake. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
MV Britannic Dodges its Date with Death and Carnage 
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Most of the liner’s ships officers kept themselves aloof from the deck ratings. 
There were few if any conversational exchanges between the officer of the watch, the 
quartermaster if present and the helmsman. Instructions, invariably relating to the 
ship’s course were given and acted upon. At the end of each four-hour watch, the 
officer and the last two-hour stint helmsman would be relieved. The ship’s captain 
was rarely seen and chatted only to deck officers. His visits to the wheelhouse were 
rare except when the liner was manoeuvring for its berth at voyage end. 

The only time the captain of any of the Cunarders was seen was during the 
inspection when accompanied by senior officers the crew’s accommodation would be 
inspected for good orderliness. 

Periods on the wheel tended to be monotonous and only occasionally was the 
monotony broken. Michael recalled an early morning two-hour stint on the wheel as 
the MV Britannic in calm waters made its way westward on its outward-bound 
voyage to the United States. On the horizon could be seen the outline of the Irish 
coast and he guessed the liner to be somewhere between Wexford and Cork. 

Being mid-summer, the dawn had already broken. Before 5 am the view through 
the wheelhouse windows was now crystal clear. At such time, despite its impressive 
complement of crew and passengers very few were up and about. In calm waters, the 
MV Britannic kept its course as it sped at 20 mph past the Irish panorama on its 
starboard quarter and flanks. It seemed to Michael that the sole occupants of the world 
were him and the ship’s 1* officer. 

‘I recollect that he was in appearance the epitome of a master mariner. Smooth- 
shaven certainly but the commanding officer had the bearing and self-confidence of a 
naval officer. He had chiselled Teutonic good looks; in a word the Hollywood ideal 
mariner. Impeccably attired in his naval uniform with its three stripes and upon his 
head his officer’s cap he was certainly an impressive sight.’ 

As is the way of the sea there was no casual conversation between the officer of 
the watch except for course modifications being given. Skirting the coast of southern 
Ireland such changes to the liner’s direction was often made. 

‘I thought nothing of it as I turned the liner’s wheel to the compass point as 
instructed. After all, it was the only reason I was in the bridge’s wheelhouse. 
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‘I did think it odd when the course given to me seemed to me to be taking the 
careering liner closer and closer to the Irish shoreline. On this, perhaps my seventh or 
eighth crossing I was not used to seeing the English, Welsh or Irish coastlines so close 
as I was that morning. 

Michael recalled simply turning the liner’s wheel as he was directed to by the 
navigating officer. He could now clearly see the patchwork pattern of multi-hued 
fields, meadows and valleys of Southern Ireland. 

‘He knows what he is doing,’ I thought to myself as the liner continued on the 
course I was given.’ 

The ship’s officer remained icy calm. There was, however, a frisson felt as the 
commander briskly paced about the wheelhouse and occasionally, he ventured out 
onto the wings of the liner’s bridge. Constantly taking sightings and murmuring 
changes in course as he strolled past Michael the deck boy on the helm turned his 
attention to their approaching a narrow strait. The channel perhaps no more than a 
kilometre or two wide separated the offshore island from the mainland. 

‘At this point the most memorable recollections apart from the activity of the 
commanding officer was the strange sight of being able to observe life along the 
shoreline. I could now see clearly the community churches and farms. I recall being 
able to make out figures on the shoreline and along the lanes of the Irish Republic 
gazing out at such an unusual spectacle. And what a spectacle it must have been to 
watch from a kilometre or so away the largest vessel to regularly visit the great 
seaport of Liverpool racing past the bottom of one’s garden. 

‘I imagine they are still talking about it but as it was so early in the day and within 
an hour of the break of dawn there were few to experience the sight of a great ocean 
liner careering past their communities like the Flying Scotsman locomotive.’ 

The Chief Officer’s intention was clear: He intended to navigate the narrow strait 
situated between the mainland and the offshore island. Michael was unable to 
remember if the knuckles of his hands gripping the wheel’s wooden spokes turned 
white. 

Out in the mid-Atlantic far from American, Irish or British shores, there is little or 
no perception of a ship’s speed. Only by leaning over the taffrail and peering down at 
the froth and spume flicking along the ship’s sides can one gauge the ship’s progress. 
But as the 27,000-ton ocean liner sped through the narrow channel separating the 
mainland from the islet the vessel’s rapid speed was very noticeable. 

‘It reminded me very much of the view from a train’s windows as you travel 
through the countryside,’ he recalled. 

As soon as the liner successfully sped through the channel hardly wider than many 
similar passages in the Panama or Suez canals, the officer of the watch changed 
course. Within 30 minutes or less the Irish coast was again a hazy outline in the far 
distance. 

‘I have no idea what was going through the mind of the officer that morning,’ he 
smiled. ‘I think most aircraft pilots can appreciate the urge to fly under the bridge and 
between the twin towers of London’s Tower Bridge. I think a similar urge possessed 
the liner’s 1* Mate that morning. 

‘It was and could only be a one-off. The nature of the daring passage was that it 
could only be undertaken in clear daylight at a time when the vessel’s passengers and 
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crew were least likely to observe the incident. The weather had to be perfect too. 
Obviously, the officer had done his homework and pored over the detail of the local 
charts. It was still an ego trip that was unlikely to be surpassed. The officer afterwards 
seemed to me to be in a jubilant mood. 

“What would have been the outcome had he got it wrong? It is best not to think 
about such things,’ the old seaman smiled. 


-runard 
While Slar 


One of Michael’s many duties and tasks was to keep at their brightest the 
numerous copper and brass encased instruments in the wheelhouse. Also needing to 
be regularly cleaned was the liner’s massive twin-whistle mounted on the fore 
funnel’s outer casing. 

‘A word of warning,’ the ship’s deck officer smiled as the rookie seaman armed 
with Brasso and pads prepared to depart the wheelhouse. 

Pausing, Michael listened intently as the navigation officer explained that he must 
always leave word that he was attending to the ship’s whistles. 

‘In the event someone sounds the whistle when you’re up there, Michael, I assure 
you that you will be blown onto the deck. You will never again enjoy your girlfriend 
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whispering sweet nothings into your ear.’ 

Turning to the lever that discharged the Britannic’s whistle the officer attached a 
notice, ‘do not use.’ 

‘Remove it when you have finished,’ the officer grinned. 

Continuing on his way, Michael after climbing the ladders to the liner’s highest 
deck then clambered up the ladders leading to the liner’s twin whistles on its forward 
funnel. With his back to the safety rail of the small steel platform the young sailor 
soon had both whistles as bright and shiny as the ship’s wheelhouse clock. 

Heaven alone knows what today’s Health & Safety jobsworths would make of the 
behaviour of the young seamen when left to their own foolhardy escapades. 

Hurling cakes at each other across the messroom was innocent horseplay but 
tossing expensive silverware out of the port(holes) was an activity left much to be 
desired. Doing so was common practice. It was said that if one was to walk from 
Liverpool to New York or Montreal one need only follow the trail of discarded 
tableware much of it being expensive silverware. 

A now half-forgotten age the River Mersey at its narrowest section between the 
Pier Head and Birkenhead Woodside landing stage was an ocean liner’s equivalent to 
a bus terminus. 

As taking their turn the passenger liners departed for their South American, 
African and North American destinations, the next ocean liner in the waiting queue 
would up anchor and moor at the Pier Head landing stage. Each vessel, upon taking 
its complement of passengers and loading cargo and provisions would depart to 
wherever it was destined. As another ocean liner was no doubt on its way up the River 
Mersey the next liner in the queue would take the place of the departing liner. 

During any overnight anchorage, each liner was virtually unmanned. Onboard 
were a few quartermasters below decks and several young seamen denied the 
opportunity to take the shore destined boats carrying them to the Pier Head and the 
port’s bars. Life sure sucked for some. But when the ship’s cat is away the ship’s rats 
will play and play, they certainly did. A favourite pastime was for several deck boys 
and junior ordinary seamen to amuse themselves with the steam winches on the 
liner’s foredeck. There was much to keep the young seamen amused on this foredeck 
playground. There were on this foredeck steam winches, mooring lines, derricks and 
their hoists. There was the foremast to clamber up and throw objects from the crow’s 
nest. There were stays to monkey about on and a distinct lack of authority and 
supervision. 

Steam winches were used to power the windlass and winches necessary to haul the 
ship’s anchors. The steam-driven winches were essential for the operation of the 
derricks and their hoists. 

‘I dare you, Michael.’ 

‘Go for it, mate.’ 

‘Michael, take no notice. They’re fucking crazy.’ 

Always up for a challenge, Michael and the braver or more stupid of the young 
seamen would firmly grasp the cargo hook of the derrick’s hoist before being jerked 
into the air by the winchman. The foolhardy seaman would be swung out over the 
rushing current of the tidal River Mersey and safely deposited back on the deck of the 
MV Britannic. 
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It was foolhardy and had any of the culprits been caught they would at best be 
severely reprimanded and at worst been logged and dismissed for bad behaviour. 

It never occurred to the young seamen that if their grip on the derrick’s cargo hook 
had slipped whilst they were swinging out over the swiftly flowing river far below 
then death would have been the likely outcome of their foolhardiness. Maybe we do, 
after all, need health and safety jobsworths. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
Colourful Characters on the last of the White Star Liners 


Children’s play room Tourist Class 


The difference between a writer and a lesser person is that the former doesn’t see a 
row of houses, he sees a bookshelf of yet unwritten stories. The latter sees just a row 
of houses. 

And so, it was with the crew and no doubt the passengers coming and going to the 
United States. With hindsight, one could imagine that each passenger and indeed crew 
member had their stories to tell and the world today is poorer for their not being 
recorded. The best library of all is accessible only through the Pearly gates of Heaven. 
An interesting aspect of life aboard the MV Britannic was there was no class system. 
There was a total absence of the ‘them and us’ mindset so everyone got on fine. This 
included the liner’s passengers who chatted freely with those crew members they 
came into contact with. 

As one might expect the vessel’s stewardesses epitomised charm and a willingness to 
help long before Disneyland and transatlantic flight was the way to go. The trolley 
dollies of the threatening airliners were still at school but could have learnt much 
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from the shipping liners stewardesses of the day. 

Smartly attired Michael often found himself engaged in conversation with one of the 
vessel’s stewardesses. These ladies were much more than eye candy. Life on board the 
liners of the day would have been a thoroughly miserable existence without these 
essential female crew members. 


First Class Dining 


Onboard the MV Britannic there were shopping arcades, a bank (pursers office), 
gyms, children’s nurseries, cinemas, hospital and clinic, bars and restaurants, a library, 
smoking rooms, swimming pools and beauty salons. Life without the female members 
of the crew was as unthinkable as the Titanic was unsinkable or sort of. 

Michael after joining the MV Britannic was soon befriended by the Liverpool 
legend Dom Volante who often engaged him in conversation in the off-duty hours. 
For an hour or so the two would chat and reminisce at the vessel’s taffrail as the liner 
sped across the Atlantic. 

Such chat was unlikely to be enjoyed in the Pig and Whistle. As far as Michael 
knew his friend aboard was teetotal. This was just as well for Dom Volante managed 
the liner’s passenger gym. Without doubt, one of Merseyside’s best remembered 
former boxers Dom Volante could be guaranteed to fill any venue he was appearing at 
during the 1920s and 30s. 
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The son of Italian parents who met and married in England, Don grew up in Gerrard 
Street, of Scotland Road, Liverpool and was one of 14 children. Due to his all-action 
style, he was known as the Liverpool Fighting Machine. In a 14-year professional 
career, he scored wins over names as Nel Tarleton, Johnny Cuthbert and Seaman 
Tommy Watson. He had around 140 contests and is fondly remembered for his skills 
with the harmonica after fights as he was for his skills in the ring. 


el 


Onboard the RMS Britannic 
Len Harvey, Dom Volante, Teddy Baldock, Jock McAvoy on board the RMS 
Britannic 


Together with his brother Vincent, himself a former Catholic Schoolboy 
Champion, Dom was a founder member of the Merseyside Former Boxers association 
and both remained so until their deaths. 

Michael had been brought up in a period when British boxers were world-class. 
These included Jack Gardner (1926-1978) the British heavyweight boxer, 
heavyweight champion of Great Britain, the British Empire and Europe with a record 
28 wins to his credit. 

Also remembered was Don Cockell (1928-1983) the English light and 
heavyweight boxing champion who held the British and Commonwealth heavyweight 
titles. 

These and other fighters were discussed and Michael told Dom about the times 
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when his mother would keep her two young sons’ up to listen to the fight and scream 
encouragement to the British champs. The great fights in those days were always 
contested in the United States which was five hours or more behind British time. 

Michael, for a while at least, had been a member of the Maple Leaf boxing club in 
Bootle. However, he was a generation removed from the internationally respected 
Dom Volante. 


The indomitable Liverpool-Italian legend Dom Volante at the height of his fame. 


‘Do you know who I am,’ Dom asked Michael early on in their acquaintance. 

‘Sorry, Dom, I don’t,’ Michael had smiled. 

“You ever heard of Dom Volante?’ 

Michael shook his head as his friend agreed that he was before the young 
seaman’s time. 

The former boxing champion would then chat about his former career, his family 
and his Liverpool background. As the two talked together, Michael laughed and told 
him about his mother’s passion for Britain’s great boxing legends. 

‘I think I would have got on with your mother,’ Don smiled. 


Many were the occasions when the deck ratings gathered in the Pig and Whistle to 
chew the fat. Michael got on well with Joe the barman. 

‘Son, Joe smiled as the bar’s manager peered down at the deck boy’s shoes that 
were in desperate need of polishing. ‘Ill give you a tip. You need to clean those shoes 
of yours and I will tell you why.’ 

His friend then told him that no matter how poorly dressed a man if a man’s shoes 
were highly polished, he appeared to be the best-dressed man in the room. 

Drawn into a conversation at the bar table occupied by several quartermasters 
Michael found himself engaged in a conversation with one of the uniformed seamen 
who had mentored him at the ship’s wheel. 
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“Were you at sea during the war,’ Michael asked. 

The quartermaster smiled. 

‘Of course, I was. We all were or at least for part of the war,’ he grinned as he 
took another pull on his beer. 

Michael never quite understood his friend’s meaning. ‘What do you mean part of 
the war, Don. You mean you came into it late?’ 

‘No, I came into it too soon, son. Our ship was torpedoed during the first year of 
the war.’ 

Sitting bolt upright, the astounded deck boy was riveted by his friend’s disclosure. 

“You were what, Don? You were torpedoed. Are you serious?’ 

Assuring him that he was serious the quartermaster gave the teen a brief outline 
without making an opera out of the story. Michael learnt that his friend who was then 
a rating on a cargo vessel and his freighter was part of an American bound convoy 
was struck by at least one torpedoed loosed by a German U-Boat. 

Having been educated sort of by his mother who embellished the sins of the 
‘Nazis’, Michael couldn’t begin to understand how his friend could possibly have 
survived such a catastrophe. He listened with ears pinned back as he learnt that the 
torpedoed vessel was doomed. The crew in lifejackets had either found themselves 
swimming in the Atlantic or clinging to hastily launched clinker-built lifeboats and 
anything that floated. 

‘We all slept in our lifejackets,’ Don smiled. 

“What about you, Don.’ 

‘I was in one of the lifeboats. There weren’t many of us.’ 

‘What about the submarine, I mean the U-boat,’ Michael asked his friend as the 
two chatted to a backdrop of activity and banter at the bar. 

‘It surfaced as our ship was sinking.’ 

Michael was incredulous: ‘But how come you’re still alive, Don.’ 

His question was reasonable; He had learnt from the media and his mother in 
particular that when U-Boats had completed their carnage the lucky survivors waited 
to be picked up or made their way to the nearest landfall. He also was told that 
survivors in the water were often machine-gunned by German seamen on their 
submarine. 

Revealing his thoughts, the quartermaster gently smiled. Disconcertingly, the deck 
boy’s table companion was surprisingly nonchalant as his quartermaster friend gave a 
brief outline of what had then happened. 

“We were taken aboard the submarine which was on its way back to Germany 
anyway. After being landed we spent the rest of the war in a prisoner of war camp.’ 

‘Wow! What the hell was that like, Don? It must have been awful?’ 

‘Not really,’ Don smiled as he explained that the hut accommodation and the lives 
of the POWs were more or less as in any army barracks but there were libraries, 
theatre and sports to keep them occupied. 

“We weren’t sorry when the war ended and we got home. ‘I just went back to sea 
again. It seemed to me to be the best thing to do. I had no other career.’ 


FOOTNOTE: The notorious don’t pick up survivors except captains and chief 
engineers Laconia Order was made only when in September 1942, the Supreme 
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Commander of the Kriegsmarine Karl Doenitz issued the edict. He did so in response 
to a USAAF air attack on three U-Boats that were picking up survivors of the stricken 
RMS Laconia on the West African coast. Despite being warned that the Laconia’s 
passengers included Allied servicemen, women and children, American fliers strafed 
and bombed both survivors and the U-boats during the lifesaving operation. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
Michael the Unrecognised Saviour of the Britannic 


ILL-FATED EMPRESS OF CANADA 
1953 GLADSTONE DOCK LIVERPOOL 


AUTHOR MICHAEL WALSH SIX YEARS 
LATER SAVED MV BRITANNIC FROM A 
SIMILAR FATE: STORY THE LEAVING OF LIVERPOOL 


At regular intervals, all vessels are placed in a dry dock. Dry docks have only one 
purpose. As soon as a vessel enters through the lock it is secured not with lines (ropes) 
but battens. These huge wood baulks are placed along the sides of the dock. The 
timbers will necessarily prop the vessel up as the water in the dock is pumped out. It 
is an exact science to position an incoming vessel so when the dock is pumped dry its 
keel will rest on be raised platform whilst the timber baulks hold it steady. 
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Reaching parts others can’t reach. When the dock is drained dry the hull of the 
vessel which is normally underwater can be examined and restored. The great ocean 
liners were no exception. During its inspection, the ship’s crew can be laid off until 
such time it is ready to return to the sea. On liners, a few Quartermasters are 
permanently on watch. One day and one night watchman is stationed in the 
wheelhouse high up on the ship’s bridge. 

Michael was singled out as suitable to act as the ears and eyes of the Britannic on 
the night watch. Being single, why not? He had it made. He could spend his evenings 
reading books and doze off during the night whilst getting paid with overtime. 

The repairs may last a week or so during which time, especially at night, the liner 
is lacking all human activity. The handful of Quartermasters making up the fire watch 
were far down below decks. Apart from occasional patrols along the corridors and 
staterooms, the liner’s decks too, they would send their days and nights relaxing, 
reading and no doubt catching forty winks. In the event of an emergency, they were 
trained to respond as the situation required until the city’s emergency services arrived. 
The nearby Bootle hospital was dubbed ‘the dockers’ hospital’; the Northern Hospital 
was closer to the city centre three miles away. Within walking distance there were 
several fire stations. 

It was the autumn of 1959 and Michael having volunteered for the night 
watchman’s job would be on duty from 1800 hrs to 0800 hrs. It is doubtful if the 
young seaman realised just how tedious it is to ‘kill time’ in a ship’s wheelhouse for 
14 hours each night. 

During his brief instruction, Michael had learnt the ropes relating to the 
watchman’s duties. Having shown him the various alarms, handles, switches and 
lights, the officer of the watch then took the deck boy across the great liner’s 
wheelhouse to where there was located a glass cabinet set in the wheelhouse 
bulkhead. Attached to the wheelhouse bulkhead the cabinet looked very much like 
one of those museum display cabinets that hold and display artefacts. However, this 
cabinet differed in that shelf inside was lined by about 30 small pipe ends. Think of 
30 vacuum cleaner pipes and you have the picture. 

The smoke detection system like most clever ideas was simple. Each outlet spout 
in the cabinet was the end of a pipe that led to a different section of the great liner. 
This might be the restaurant, cinema, hospital or gym. A cargo hold, storeroom, 
workshop, or utility room. Fans would draw air in from each of these locations. In the 
event of a fire breaking out the smoke would be vacuumed up along the pipe to 
emerge in the wheelhouse glass cabinet whereupon the fumes would set off the alarm. 
The number inscribed on each pipe would indicate the room affected. 

As he took Michael on a guided tour of the wheelhouse interior the officer of the 
watch was blasé about this part of the instruction and seemed to be going through the 
motions only. With that, the uniformed officer wished Michael a good night and 
disappeared through the chart-house door to goodness knows where. Michael was 
then left to his own devices and his paperbacks. 

Each night watch passed uneventfully, until during the early hours of one morning, 
when one supposes the few on board were fast asleep, the alarm in the wheelhouse 
cabinet sounded. A false alarm perhaps? Michael quickly approached the cabinet to 
peer inside and his jaw dropped. The fumes and smoke were pouring from one of the 
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pipes. As instructed, the deck boy ran around the wheelhouse pausing at each alarm 
and for the next few minutes, Michael pulled levers, pressed buttons, raised and 
lowered handles. 

One is totally unprepared for the bedlam that follows such activity. Every damned 
light on the darkened liner came on and the previously dark great staterooms, 
cinemas, ballrooms and restaurants, all along the vessels decks too were immediately 
as illuminated as Blackpool promenade. 

Up on the boat deck, the great ship’s twin whistles fronting its forward funnel 
repeatedly blasted their deafening whistles. One could barely hear oneself speak to the 
backdrop of clanging ship’s bells and sirens. Far below in the liner’s corridors the 
watertight doors, far heavier than most bank vault doors, were slamming shut. 

Unsurprisingly, the officer of the watch came through the wheelhouse door like 
fucking batman on steroids. With the glazed-eye look of an unhinged madman, his 
eyes rolling and his mouth soundlessly mouthing, Michael gathered he was saying 
something along the lines of, ‘What the frigging hell have you done, you half-witted 
cunt.’ 

He was by now aware of the noisy arrival at the dockside of fleets of fire engines 
called from all over Liverpool. Stretched along the dock’s quays were already fire 
appliances, bells ringing, blue lights flashing, and hoses being laid out? Ambulances 
and police cars were joining in the clamour as shouts filled the air. 

Unable to utter a word, Michael jabbed his finger in the direction of the see-all 
smell-all ‘go and fuck yourself’ glass cabinet. Only then did the ship’s officer realise 
the seriousness of the situation. 

The reason for the alarm was that earlier in the day, welders who had been 
working deep down in the ship’s bowels near the bows. The ship’s maintenance crew 
had unwittingly allowed sparks to settle in old burlap sacking. The effects of the slow 
burn had taken a period of time during which the workmen, their day finished, had 
gone home. Only much later in the evening did the smouldering sacking burst into 
flames and caused enough smoke to set off the alarm. 

The incident reminded the young seaman of a similar fire that six years earlier in 
1953 had gutted and capsized a similar great ocean liner in the nearby Gladstone 
Dock. Then, the Canadian Pacific Railways liner, Empress of Canada, at 20,000 tons 
smaller than the 27,000-ton MV Britannic, had been destroyed in a similar situation. 
Did the young deck rating receive an award or recognition? Was his mugshot 
published in the Liverpool Echo or the Liverpool Daily? No, not at all. There was not 
even a ‘well done, lad’ and a handshake? Such is the reward of duty. 


In 1960 and then 1966 there were seamen’s strikes in which Michael found 
himself caught up. The 1960 unofficial strike was a response to draconian labour 
edicts that had many similarities with those imposed before the onset of the trade 
unions. 


As with all strikes, there was much smoke without fire for there were many unjust 
laws that added up to growing resentment. The straw that broke the camel’s back was 
the National Union of Seamen confirming that seamen would have to turn out for 
work seven days a week before overtime was paid. 
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Soon afterwards, Michael, on turning up at the Pool for another ship found the 
offices of the Shipping Federation barricaded by striking seamen and impromptu 
rallies and speeches made from makeshift platforms taking place on the cobblestones 
facing the building. Matters were quickly resolved. Michael went on to find further 
berths. 


PM A 
CULTURED 
PERSON 
WITH THE 


VOCABULARY 
OF A HIGHLY 
EDUCATED 
SAILOR.: 


SEAMAN’S VERNACULAR: - smoko (cigarette break), bronzy (sunbathe), job 
and finish / job and knock (free to do as one likes after the job is finished), bunkering 
(fuelling), Tropical hours (work 6-2 and off for the rest of the day (engine room), 
golden rivet, sky hook, steam bucket, fog locker, tartan paint, glass hammer (pranks 
played on first trippers). Panama Mules (ship pulling locomotives), dog Watch (4-6 or 
6-8 watch), farmer (lookout), twat-hat (because wearing such you looked like one), 
dungie (dungaree) jacket, shore side bosun, squeegee, dhobi (laundry), deck head 
inspection, job's a carrot, bag off (pull a chick), Sherman tank, Cunard Yank (seamen 
on Atlantic liners), Sam Boat (US WWII freighters), Jungle Juice (African tree sap), 
crabs, Sandy Mc Nabs, (crabs genital infection), Jungle Wellies / Japanese Sea Boots 
(Flip-Flops), Chewing Rag (shorts caught between your arse cheeks), jungle bunnies 
(African women), tab-nabs (cakes), jaspers (cockroaches), ‘one buck I fuck I suck’ 
(Cristobel hookers call) Rosy (rubbish bin). 

Channels (home sickness), dog’s leg (paint brush), donkey’s breakfast (straw bed), 
‘Shit, shower, shave and shampoo’ (before going ashore) Ban Yan, turn too (work), 
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the colour of boiled shite (hungover), he needs an army blanket (or Christmas tree) 
dragging through him (fart), dipping your wick (sex), holy stones (deck scrubbers). 

Gash bin (bin), ETA (expected time of arrival), chippy (joiner), Lecky 
(electrician), grease monkey (donkey man), Peggy (deck boy), Pig and Whistle 
(ship’s bar), Board of Trade sports (boat drill). 

Board of Trade Compulsory Companions (shipmates), shore gang, captain’s tiger 
(skipper’s waiter), holidays (area unpainted), bilge diving (clearing strum boxes), 
Lands’ End for orders (where next), flying tab nab (seaman's mission). 

Chinese wedding cake (rice pudding), shit on a raft (kidneys on toast), Western 
Roll (Cunard Yanks walking style), rock dodger (coaster), pot of tartan paint or 
bucket of steam or sky hook for the deck boy to fetch (pranks), cut of his jib (phrase 
descriptive of a person's facial appearance comes from the days of sail when a ship's 
nationality could be told at a distance by the cut of her sails. 

Tarpaulin muster (pooling of funds to buy drinks), beef bayonet, meat whistle, 
pork sword (penis erection), sticks like shit to a blanket, wife’s wedding present 
(penis), ‘someone hit him with a hatchet (seaman taking a shower). Delirium tremens 
(DTs) is a rapid onset of confusion usually caused by withdrawal from alcohol. 


THE CROSSING OF THE BAR 


Is that the sound of breaking surf, 
The sighing wind in stays, 
Who else can feel the rising breeze, 
Or hear the slapping sails? 


I hear a ship's deep whistle, 
Feel rise of ocean swell, 
Ship's telegraph is muted by, 
The tolling fo’c’sle bell. 


It's gone eight-bells, my shipmate dear, 
And you'll be soon away, 
It tolls like this at sailor's end, 
It's time to leave the quay. 


Then shroud me in the colours 
That flutters in the breeze, 
Commit me to the sunlit spray, 
I've reached my full degrees. 


The fo’c’sle bell must ring out well, 
Not muffled when I go, 
I'll no more slip my anchor 
Where the sea winds gentle blow. 


Michael Walsh 2020 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SEVENTH WAVE 


On the artwork was seen a magnificent sight, 
The size of that great ocean wave, 

It grew from a ripple one-thousand miles far, 
Now it threatened a watery grave. 


To horrified seamen whose jaws were ajar, 
And loud was their wails of distress, 
The artwork can’t tell of their cries and their oaths, 
For their bones on the seabed would rest. 


The painting of merit could never reveal, 
The screams of that hurricane gale, 
The sound and the fury of torn sheets and spar, 
The wasp-bite of spume and the hail. 


The deafening din as the maelstrom swept in, 
And the wave number seven would wreak, 
A carnage and hell and they knew it right well, 
This wave was a monster, a freak. 


So, the painting was silent in homage it seemed, 
For nothing was heard of the sound, 
Of bedlam as waves struck ship’s hull and decks, 
Was the psalm of the sailors who drown. 


‘Breathe in salty brine oh shipmate of mine, 
Your requiem sounds at your grave, 
May the howl of the gale be the last psalm you hear, 
And your hearse be this great ocean wave.’ 


Michael Walsh 
09.09.2021 


WHEN AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES 


When after fifteen-minutes, 

I haven’t breathed at all, 
It’s best to snuff the candle out, 
I answered Final Call; 

No need to get upset, dear, 
For souls can never cease, 
You know we’re still together, 
And for sure I’m now at peace. 
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When, after fifteen-hours, 
You’re wondering what is now, 
The tears are often coming, 
And heavy hangs your brow, 
You'll find my words of comfort, 
Behind the mourner’s hearse, 
My poems are always with you, 
And my love’s in every verse. 


When after fifteen-days, dear, 
Though past has never fled, 
It’s time perhaps to better think, 
Of good times still ahead, 

To live in hearts you leave behind, 
Is not to die but live, 

With memories I leave behind, 
There’s still so much to give. 


When fifteen-years elapses, 
I’m still a passing thought, 
I hope my life and passing was, 
A lesson fondly taught, 
Then you will know the path to me, 
And all you ever knew, 
In garden bower where once we met, 
Is where I wait for you. 


Michael Walsh 2018 
WHEN AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES 


Michael Walsh’s elegy to bereavement inspired sentiment that no other poem 
could equal. ‘I have no words, there were tears instantly.’ ~ Ukraine, ‘My goodness, 
this is the best poem yet.’ ~ Kentucky. ‘It is just beautiful, Michael.’ ~ Canada. ‘This 
is truly great and touching poem, the best.’ ~ Latvia. 

‘Oh, my God, it touched my soul’s strings, goose bumps, you are the MASTER of 
words, it is so.... don’t make me cry again.’ ~ Latvia. 

‘This is the saddest poem, Michael. A loving and a philosophical, the tears of the 
river....” From France: ‘It is absolutely beautiful! My tears are flowing freely.’ 

‘Love it. Michael you are the best ... ~ California, ‘Sad and lovely.’ ~ France. 
‘Michael that is a beautiful poem loved reading it.’ ~ Ontario. 

From Lisbon in Portugal: ‘I’ve no words to express my feelings, its normal 
reaction when you hear the language of the soul, thank you.’ ‘It is the most beautiful 
poem about bereavement that I have ever read. Thank you so much.’ From Wirral, 
Merseyside: Rose Parker Thoughtful! It reminds me of Robert Browning poems, 
lovely. 
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IN TRIBUTE 


NATIONAL SEA TRAINING SCHOOL 


Sharpness, Gloucestershire, England Legend: ‘On this site from 1943 to 1966 stood 
the camp, which with the Vindicatrix sailing ship), formed the National Sea Training 
School (Sharpness, Gloucestershire) where approximately 70,000 were trained. 


COUNTRIES AND PORTS VISITED 
AT LEAST ONCE BY THE AUTHOR 


EUROPE: Sweden, Stockholm, Norkoping, Denmark, Copenhagen, Germany 
Hamburg, Bremen, Kiel. Holland Rotterdam Belgium, Antwerp, France Dunkirk, Le 
Havre. Eire, Dublin, Drogheda, Cork, Belfast, Britain Middlesbrough, London, Hull, 
Plymouth, Barry, Cardiff, Swansea, Avonmouth, Scotland Leith, Glasgow. Spain, 
Vigo, Santander, Lass Palmas. 

Yugoslavia, Sibenik (now Croatia), Rijeka. Greece, Iraklion (Crete). Turkey, 
Iskenderun, Mersin. Syria, Latakia. Lebanon, Beirut. Egypt, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Suez. Libya, Tripoli, Tobruk. Morocco, Ceuta. 
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Africa: French West Africa, Dakar, Conakry, Abidjan. Gambia, Bathurst. Sierra 
Leone, Freetown, Sherbro, Liberia, Cape Palmas, Ghana (Gold Coast), Takoradi, 
Cape Three Points. Nigeria, Sapele, Burutu, Port Harcourt, Cameroons, Duala, 
Victoria, Warri. Congo, Boma. South Africa, Cape Town, Durban. Mozambique, 
Beira. 

Japan, Yakamatsu, Kope. Australia, Sydney, Adelaide, Melbourne. Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec, Seven Islands, Vancouver, Victoria, Chemainus, Tamano, New 
Westminster. 

United States: New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Eureka, 
Tacoma. Islands: Bermuda, Nassau, Trinidad, Curacao. Panama: Colon, Cristobal. 

South America: Ecuador, Guayaquil, Porto Simon Bolivar. Puerto Rico: San Juan. 
Peru: Callao, Matarani, Arica (Chile), Aquiqui, Tocapilla, Antofagasta, Chanaral, 
Valparaiso, San Antonio, Pisco, Supe, Paita. Argentina: Buenos Aires. Uruguay, 
Montevideo. Brazil, Rio Grande de Sol, Santos. Middle East: Aden. Kuwait Meina al 
Ahmadi. Persia (Iran), Khorramshahr. Iraq, Basra, Fao. 


MICHAEL WALSH BOOKSTORE 
BOOKS BY AWARD WINNING MERSEYSIDE WRITER 
MICHAEL WALSH 


Michael Walsh is Britain’s most creative and successful multi-topical author. His 70 
refreshingly new perspective book titles enjoy a worldwide following. 


www.mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 
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RELATED SEAFARING BOOKS: 
Untold Sagas of the Sea Volume I, II, III and IV 
The Leaving of Liverpool and All I Ask is a Tall Ship by Michael Walsh. 


SAGAS OF THE SEA I HT IH AND IV 
SPELLBINDING SEA DRAMAS OVER CENTURIES 


UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume I Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh 

Stories of great sea tragedies are often airbrushed or off the radar. The author tells 
it like it is. A good book makes you want to live in the story. Unknown Sagas of the 
Sea leaves you no choice. 

UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume II Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh. 

The success of Volume I of the Sagas series inspired demand for Volume IL. If 
your taste is in sea battles and heroic endeavour, submarine warfare, tragedy, folly 
and daring, you will find Untold Sagas of the Sea Volume II a gripping chronicle of 
hard to believe sea stories we dredged up from the Immortal Seas. 

UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume III. Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh. 

The success of Volume I and II of the sea saga series stirred interest in reliving 
(and dying) the most heart-breaking and often avoidable sea tragedies of all time. As 
your destination might not be as you intend this is not a book to be read before 
catching a ferry. 

UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume IV. Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh 
keeping the dramas of ships and crews alive. Truth is stranger than fiction as is 
revealed in nearly 40 amazing seafaring stories we raised from the seabed. A glance at 
the chapter list will raise your eyebrows and provide you with a lifetime’s 
conversational pieces. 

ALL I ASK IS A TALL SHIP Michael Walsh. 

A Liverpool Sailor’s Odyssey in pictures and evocative verse. Michael’s work in 
Liverpool alone 3,000 copies of now out of print collections cleared the shelves 
within weeks. Most are here reprinted in earn top revues. 
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MICHAEL WALSH 
AWARD-WINNING WRITER 


aai 


OPARD 


A LEOP; 4 
IN LIVERPOOL 3 T 
ctor A The stigma enigma met 


The Souls Meet 


The Dovelalls 


BRITAIN'S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MULTI-TOPIC BOOK AUTHOR 


www.mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 


A LEOPARD IN LIVERPOOL 


A soldier-of-fortune’s break in Liverpool sours when he learns that his naive 
daughter became ensnared by the city’s lowlife. This is an epic fail on the part of the 
traffickers in flesh. Fraser McLeod is a veteran of the 1960s Congo crisis and Simba 
Rebellions. When you add the toxic Rhodesian bush wars you're left with a lethal 
humanoid, a cunning and resourceful predator. 

His teenage daughter’s trail has gone cold. The action heats up when the merciless 
MacLeod disappears into the maritime city’s social sewers. Those, whose trade is 
debt and death, sex and drugs know how to avoid the inquisitive. But, they are no 
match for a prowling marauder for whom death is no more to be feared than is birth. 

The soldier-of-fortune turned arms dealer has a single lead and an insatiable thirst 
for a messy and unforgiving nemesis. Based on real-life experience the author’s 
account combines the movies Death Wish and The Wild Geese. 

Brian Smyth writes, ‘An excellent thriller written in the tense style of a John Le 
Carre novel’ ‘A Great Story’ adds verified purchaser. Walter Potter comes straight to 
the point: It is a very exciting and heart-warming story about an ex-mercenary looking 
for his lost daughter who was being forced into prostitution. 


THE STIGMA ENIGMA 


Programmed to kill, former mercenary Jack Scarlett is in a no holds barred 
conflict in which no prisoners are taken. Double-crossed in love and trust, in the 
predator’s cross-hairs are the most sinister sinners of Liverpool’s underworld. 
Determined to stop his high-octane lethal feud is Detective Chief Inspector Eric 
Jansen. The killer question is can Detective Chief Inspector Eric Jansen stop Jack 
Scarlett and does he really want to. 
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THE SOULS MEET 


Paranormal romance to challenge your beliefs in the supernatural and push the 
frontiers of morality. Read with closed eyes and an open mind, and a readiness to 
reconsider the morality of romantic relationships. When you reach the last revealing 
chapter the message on the tombstone will shock. The author places a hex on any who 
reveal the secret of the tomb. This astonishing novel may well prove to be a 
revolution in English-Irish literature. 


THE DOVETAILS AND SEX FEST AT TIFFANY’S 


THE DOVETAILS and its sequel SEX FEST AT TIFFANY’S Michael Walsh. A 
tender romantic comedy that focuses on the amorous friendship of Gareth and his 
attractive lady friends happy to share more than just friendship with the debonair 
novelist. A reader writes, ‘I thoroughly enjoyed it.’ There is girl-talk, excitement, 
revelations, dilemmas, compromises, romance, and at times pathos. 


Phantom of Ophelia 
Phantom of Ophelia Michael Walsh. A novel but not a work of fiction. Drawing 
on his real-life and location experiences this romantic-supernatural biography will 
ravish the reader. A page-turning terrifying white knuckle ride because these are his 


real-life apparitional experiences. 


AFRICA RELATED BOOKS 


RHODESIA'S DEATH 
EUROPE'S FUNERAL 


African odyssey the author’s collection of four books based on his first-hand 
experiences. Michael Walsh lived, worked and socialised in most of Africa’s nations 
from Cape Town to Tripoli, Lagos to Zanzibar on the Indian Ocean. 
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MICHAEL WALSH POETRY 


BOOKS THAT CHALLENGE, INSPIRE, INFORM 
CLICK TO VIEW www.mikewalshwritingservices. wordpress.com 


DON'T MISS THROLRORT UNITY 
TO VISIT OUR ONEINE BOOKSTORE 


FOR BOOKS YOU CAN'T BUY ELSEWHERE 


www. mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 


CONTACT by email: keyboardcosmetics @ gmail.com and visit our websites 
Wwww.europerenaissance.com 


www.mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 
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JOIN MICHAEL WALSH on a voyage to West Africa 


Whilst Michael Walsh visited and worked in over one-third of the world’s 195 
countries he was a regular traveller to most of Africa’s coastal countries. The 
maritime author shipped out on Palm Line (see video), Elder Dempster, Ellerman and 
Papayanni and Clan Liners. The video was a marketing video produced by the Palm 
Line Ltd United Africa Company. 


Across the Seas. Part 1 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JeDIqO3e9LM 


FREE DOWNLOAD, NO RIP OFF 
AMES NO POSTAGE FEES; NO WALINGA 


A BEMER" 


= MICHAEL WALSH 
~ keyboardcosmetics@gmail_com 


HONESTY BOX PAY THE AUTHOR 
WHAT, YOU WISH BY EASY BANK TRANSFER 


READERS INVITATION 


BRITANNIC WAIVES THE RULES Michael Walsh. The last of the White Star 
Liners (1845-1960). The epic company’s last deck boy vividly recalls the liner’s most 
exciting events and interesting crew members up to its final voyage. New York’s 
Hell’s Kitchen, roustabouts, outstanding officers, near tragedies, fist-fights and the 
glamour end of a vanished era. Fully illustrated. 

READ FREE saves you from paying the book’s cover price. Michael will send you 
his bank-to-bank details if you wish to voluntarily transfer or ZELLE a gift tip or 
make a standing order for as little as £10. Contact Michael euroman_uk @ yahoo.co.uk 
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